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The  Oslo  States  and  the  European  War 

BY  A.  RANDLE  ELLIOTT 

with  the  aid  of  the  Research  Staff  of  the  Foreign  Policy  Association 


THE  Soviet  invasion  of  Finland  on  November  30 
aroused  much  speculation  as  to  how  long  the  other 
Oslo  states*  could  stay  out  of  war.  Prompt  as¬ 
sistance  in  men  and  money  from  Sweden,  Norway 
and  Denmark  made  it  increasingly  apparent  that 
these  countries  do  not  believe  Finnish  independence 
can  be  dissociated  from  their  own.^  Political,  stra¬ 
tegic  and  economic  factors  similar  to  those  which 
involved  Finland  in  war  with  the  U.S.S.R.  are  pres¬ 
ent  to  a  large  extent  in  the  other  Scandinavian 
states  and  in  the  Low  Countries,  which  are  now 
forced  to  decide  whether  they  should  unite  for 
common  defense.  Although  they  have  considered 
this  question  intermittently  since  1936 — when  the 
failure  of  sanctions  against  Italy  revealed  the 
League’s  impotence  to  save  its  members  from  ag¬ 
gression — commitments  so  far  have  been  limited 
to  economic  collaboration.*  At  the  outbreak  of  war 
in  September  1939  the  Oslo  states  hoped  that  the 
past  decade  of  cooperation  would  facilitate  the  ex¬ 
change  of  goods  between  them,  but  unexpected  de¬ 
velopments  have  disrupted  their  plans. 

Because  of  their  economic  resources  and  strategic 
importance,  the  Oslo  states  are  courted  or  threat¬ 
ened  by  all  belligerents.  Germany,  menaced  by  the 
British  blockade,  is  especially  eager  to  obtain  food¬ 
stuffs  from  these  small  countries,  and  without 
Swedish  iron  ore  it  would  be  difficult  for  the  Reich 

1.  The  Oslo  Convention  of  December  22,  1930,  providing  for 
an  economic  entente,  included  at  first  Denmark,  Norway, 
Sweden,  the  Netherlands  and  Belgium-Luxemburg.  Finland 
joined  the  group  in  1933.  While  the  term  “Oslo  group”  until 
1938  carried  only  commercial  connotations,  it  has  recently  been 
popularized  to  refer  to  the  above  states  whenever  associated 
in  any  form  of  action. 

2.  Although  governmental  aid  was  withheld,  many  volunteers 
for  the  Finnish  army  reported  in  the  other  Scandinavian  states, 
and  donors  to  Finnish  funds  included  a  number  of  prominent 
Scandinavian  government  officials.  On  January  9,  1940,  in  reply 
to  repeated  German  warnings  against  Scandinavian  aid  to  Fin¬ 
land,  the  Swedish  press  asserted  that  Scandinavia's  fate  was  “in¬ 
dissolubly  bound  up  with  that  of  Finland,”  and  that  Nordic  aid 
to  the  Finns  was  “an  act  of  self-defense.”  The  New  Yor^  Times, 
January  10,  1940. 

3.  Cf.  Henrik  Ramsay,  “Les  Pays  du  Nord  et  leur  Approvi- 
sionnement  cn  Cas  de  Crise  internationale,”  Le  Nord,  1938, 
pp.  314-18. 


to  continue  the  war.  The  geographic  position  of 
Sweden,  Norway,  Denmark  and  the  Low  Coun¬ 
tries,  moreover,  makes  them  an  important  channel 
for  transshipment  of  overseas  goods  to  Germany. 
The  Allies,  seeking  to  settle  the  war  with  as  little 
loss  of  life  as  piossible,  are  determined  to  prevent 
essential  commodities  from  reaching  the  Reich. 
Negotiations  for  exclusive  trade  agreements,  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  belligerents  with  many  small  neutrals 
since  the  outbreak  of  war,  have  indicated  the 
anxiety  with  which  both  sides  view  the  economic 
activities  of  the  Oslo  states.  The  strategic  location  ^ 
of  these  countries  also  makes  them  important  to  i 
the  belligerents  for  achieving  military  objectives.  [ 
As  the  Reich  becomes  more  desperate  in  its  attempt  j 
to  win  the  war  before  its  available  foodstuffs  and 
raw  materials  are  exhausted,  a  sudden  German 
thrust  at  the  Allies  through  neutral  territory  is  an  i 
ever  greater  probability.  And  while  the  western 
powers  are  engaged  in  war,  the  Soviet  Union  is 
better  able  to  spread  its  control  over  Scandinavia. 
Britain  and  France  hope  to  avoid  conflict  with  the 
U.S.S.R.  in  order  to  concentrate  on  fighting  Ger¬ 
many,  while  Germany  actually  encourages  the  So¬ 
viet  Drang  nach  Westen  as  another  threat  to  the 
Allies.  As  war  seems  to  close  in  on  them,  the  Oslo 
countries — which,  except  for  Belgium,'*  remained 
neutral  in  1914-1918 — wonder  whether  they  can 
maintain  their  neutrality  or  even  their  independence. 

This  question  is  of  interest  to  the  United  States 
as  well  as  to  Europe.  Today,  more  than  at  any  time 
since  debates  on  the  Federal  Constitution  in  1787- 
1788,  Americans  are  concerned  about  the  success  of 
democracy.  Democratic  institutions  prevail  in  every 
one  of  the  Oslo  countries,*  and  in  recent  years 

4.  Finland,  which  achieved  independence  only  in  1918,  par¬ 
ticipated  in  the  World  War  as  part  of  the  Russian  Empire. 

5.  In  contrast  with  the  two-party  system  of  the  United  States, 
a  multi-party  system  functions  in  all  of  the  Oslo  countries, 
affording  a  voice  to  each  minority  which  has  any  appreciable 
following.  In  all  four  Scandinavian  countries  the  liberal  Social 
Democrats  have  made  great  progress  since  the  World  War,  and 
at  present  head  the  four  governments.  They  are  also  prominent 
in  Belgium  and  the  Netherlands. 
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*  Americans  have  sought  remedies  for  their  own  gov¬ 
ernmental  ills  in  Scandinavian  political  systems, 
which  have  succeeded  to  an  unusual  degree  in  com¬ 
bining  economic  with  political  democracy.^  The 
fact  that  the  Scandinavian  states  and  Holland  re¬ 
mained  neutral  from  1914  to  1918,  while  the  United 
States  entered  the  war  in  spite  of  its  geographic  re- 
'  rnoteness,  has  led  many  Americans  to  regard  the 
Oslo  countries  as  object  lessons  in  wartime  conduct. 
Americans  also  have  strong  blood  ties  with  the 
Oslo  states,  which  provide  1 1  per  cent  of  this  coun¬ 
try’s  foreign-born  residents,  of  whom  many  are  in¬ 
fluential  citizens.  Another  reason  for  American 
sympathy  toward  the  small  neutrals  is  their  long 
I  unbroken  friendship  with  the  United  States.  Fin¬ 
land’s  regular  payments  on  its  public  debt  at  a  time 
I  when  other  governments  have  defaulted,^  and  Nor- 
^  [  way’s  return  of  the  City  of  Flint  to  its  American 
I  crew  on  November  4  have  proved  powerful  factors 
’  j  in  winning  public  support  in  this  country. 

*  POLITICAL  ISSUES 
1 

1  FINLAND.  The  prospects  of  the  Oslo  states  for 
1  continued  neutrality  depend  largely  on  adjustment 
s  of  their  controversies  with  powerful  neighbors, 
i.  The  Soviet  government’s  conflict  with  Finland 
e  dates  back  to  the  establishment  of  the  Bolshevik 
regime  in  1917  and,  in  the  opinion  of  all  the  Scan- 
h  dinavian  countries,  reveals  the  dangers  of  commu¬ 
te  nism.  Although  the  Finns  were  given  autonomy  by 
0  the  Russian  Provisional  Government  in  March 
d  1917,  they  finally  achieved  independence  from  Rus- 
n  sia  in  1918  only  by  driving  out  of  the  country  Fin- 
c.  I  nish  Red  Guard  troops  which  had  the  support  of 
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While  Finland  has  but  one  house  of  Parliament,  and  Norway 
is  unique  with  its  Storting  which  separates  into  two  chambers 
for  legislative  purposes,  all  of  the  other  Oslo  states — like  the 
United  States  with  its  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives — 
function  under  the  bicameral  system.  All  members  arc  elected 
to  each  Parliament  by  popular  suffrage,  except  for  the  fifteen 
members  of  Luxemburg's  Upper  Chamber,  who  arc  chosen  for 
life  by  the  Sovereign.  Each  government  consists  of  a  Premier 
and  Cabinet  in  addition  to  the  ruler,  who  for  Finland  is  a 
President,  for  Luxemburg  a  Grand  Duchess,  for  the  Nether¬ 
lands  a  Queen,  and  for  each  of  the  other  Oslo  states  a  King. 

6.  Through  parliamentary  methods  and  universal  suffrage, 
the  Scandinavian  peoples  under  their  Social  Democratic  gov¬ 
ernments  have  obtained  old-age  pensions,  health  insurance  and 
protection,  child  welfare  legislation  and  administration,  gov¬ 
ernment  aid  in  housing,  state  insurance  for  industrial  accidents 
»nd  unemployment,  and  other  social  reforms.  Cf.  Ben  A. 
Arneson,  The  Democratic  Monarchies  of  Scandinavia  (New 
York,  Van  Nostrand,  1939).  For  ctxrperation  among  the  Scan¬ 
dinavian  governments,  cf.  below,  p.  269. 

?•  The  other  Oslo  countries — except  Belgium,  whose  war,  debts 
to  this  country  arc  unpaid — have  not  borrowed  from  the 
United  States  government.  The  influence  of  Finnish  debt  pay¬ 
ments  was  reflected  on  December  6,  when  President  Roosevelt 
ordered  the  1939  instalment  to  be  held  for  return  to  Finland, 
»nd  on  December  10,  when  Washington  announced  that  gov¬ 
ernment  credits  of  $10,000,000  were  being  opened  here  for 
Finnish  purchases  of  civilian  supplies. 


the  Russian  Bolsheviks.  Finnish  Communists,  who 
remained  very  active  after  the  civil  war  and  sought 
to  undermine  the  government  from  within  Finland 
itself,  were  harried  repeatedly  during  the  1920’s 
and  were  finally  suppressed  by  the  anti-Communist 
laws  of  November  ii,  1930.®  Meanwhile,  Finland 
and  the  Soviet  Union  differed  in  their  interpreta¬ 
tions  of  the  Treaty  of  Dorpat,  which  restored  peace 
between  them  in  1920.  Disputes  arose  on  a  num¬ 
ber  of  points,  and  the  bitter  Eastern  Karelian  con¬ 
troversy’  was  still  unsettled  when  the  Soviet  gov¬ 
ernment  presented  its  demands  to  Finland  in  Mos¬ 
cow  on  October  14,  1939.*° 

Finland,  after  the  first  World  War,  looked  to 
Germany  for  protection  against  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  the  friendship  of  many  Finnish  army  officers 
with  German  military  men — continued  under  the 
Nazi  regime — has  frequently  alarmed  Moscow.  At 
the  same  time,  Russia — which  before  the  World 
War  had  a  practical  monopoly  on  the  products  of 
its  Finnish  province — has  seen  its  trade  with 
Finland  dwindle,"  while  British  interests  have 
gained  concessions  for  exploiting  Finland’s  mineral 
wealth'^  and  developing  the  strategic  Arctic  port 
at  Petsamo.  Fearing  eventual  invasion  by  German 
or  British  “capitalistic  imperialists” — possibly  both 
— the  U.S.S.R.  sought  to  obtain  in  Finland  strategic 
bases  which,  it  claimed,  would  facilitate  its  defense 
preparations."  In  explanation  of  its  demands  and 
subsequent  invasion  of  Finland,  the  U.S.S.R.  de¬ 
scribed  Premier  Cajander’s  government  as  Swedo- 

8.  Finnish  Communists  functioned  as  the  Labor  party  until 
that  party’s  dissolution  in  August  1923.  In  subsequent  elections 
they  continued  to  present  a  Communist  ticket  under  various 
names.  The  election  of  July  1929  sent  23  Communists  to  Par¬ 
liament  as  representatives  of  the  “Workers  and  Small  Farmers 
Party.”  The  conservative  Lapua  and  Finnish  Lock  Movements 
were  organized  in  opposition  to  this  party,  which  was  deprived 
of  campaign  rights  before  the  special  elections  of  October  1930. 
In  1930  the  Finnish  Parliament  passed  the  anti-Communist 
bills  which  suppressed  the  Communist  movement.  Cf.  Malbone 
W.  Graham,  “Stability  in  the  Baltic  States,”  Foreign  Policy 
Reports,  May  27,  1931,  pp.  119-24. 

9.  Finland  demanded  that  the  U.S.S.R.  assure  self-government 
for  the  territory  of  Eastern  Karelia,  inhabited  largely  by  Finns. 
Finland  based  its  claims  on  Articles  to  and  ii  of  the  Treaty 
of  Dorpat,  which  referred  to  this  territory  as  “autonomous.” 
The  Soviet  government,  however,  maintained  that  the  treaty 
reference  was  only  for  Finland’s  information,  and  constituted 
no  international  obligation.  For  the  legal  issues  involved,  cf. 
Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice,  Collection  of  Ad¬ 
visory  Opinions  (Leyden,  A.  W.  Sijthoff’s  Publishing  Co.,  1932), 
Scries  B,  No.  5,  pp.  16-29.  Cf.  also  Malbone  W.  Graham,  “Se¬ 
curity  in  the  Baltic  States,”  Foreign  Policy  Reports,  February  17, 
1932.  pp.  443*44- 

10.  For  a  more  detailed  discussion  of  Soviet  policy,  cf.  the 
March  i,  1940  issue  of  Foreign  Policy  Reports  on  the  role  of 
Russia  in  the  European  conflict,  by  Vera  Micheles  Dean. 

11.  Cf.  Table  II,  p.  263. 

12.  Cf.  p.  263,  footnote  33. 

1 3.  Cf.  Vera  Micheles  Dean,  “Finland  Stands  up  to  U.S.S.R.,” 
Foreign  Policy  Bulletin,  December  8,  1939. 
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Finnish  fascism  directed  against  the  Soviet  Union 
— in  spite  of  the  Finnish  government’s  equally  vig¬ 
orous  suppression  of  both  Fascist  and  Communist 
movements.*'* 

SWEDEN  AND  NORWAY.  Soviet  aspirations  also 
alarmed  Sweden.  The  Swedish  government  has  been 
at  issue  with  the  Soviet  Union  since  January  1939 
over  Swedish-Finnish  plans  to  refortify  the  Aland 
Islands,  which  the  U.S.S.R.  regards  as  essential  for 
its  defense.*'*®  Both  Swedes — who  remember  their 
past  wars  with  Imperial  Russia — and  Norwegians 
fear  a  Soviet  attempt  to  obtain  warm-water  ports 
on  the  Atlantic.  All  the  Social  Democratic  gov¬ 
ernments  of  Scandinavia,  moreover,  resent  Com¬ 
munist  activity  in  their  countries  where,  in  spite  of 
well-organized  campaigns,  the  Communists  have 
won  scant  popular  support.  While  Nazi  propaganda 
has  made  but  little  headway  in  Scandinavia,*' 
some  Scandinavian  capitalists  had  shown  sym¬ 
pathy  for  German  Nazism,  which  they  regarded  as 
a  bulwark  against  the  spread  of  communism.  They 
have  been  disillusioned,  however,  by  the  Soviet- 
German  rapprochement. 

DENMARK.  After  the  World  War  Germany  ceded 
to  Denmark  45  per  cent  of  the  Duchy  of 
Schleswig — 1,550  square  miles,  with  a  population  of 
167,000.*^  Although  the  new  frontier  was  fixed  by 
an  unusually  fair  plebiscite,  some  elements  in  Ger¬ 
many  have  continued  to  demand  restoration  of  the 

14.  Cf.  f(K)tnotes  8  and  15.  Many  of  the  Finnish  political  lead¬ 
ers  who  were  in  power  during  the  Soviet  negotiations  were 
also  government  figures  during  the  1920’s  and  early  1930’s, 
when  communism  and  fascism  were  put  down.  (E.g.,  Kallio, 
Cajandcr,  Erkko,  Tanner  and  Ryti.)  In  general,  the  Finnish 
government  and  people  have  tried  to  follow  a  middle-of-the- 
road  policy,  avoiding  both  extreme  right  and  extreme  left.  For 
Finnish  politics  in  the  1920’s,  cf.  Malbone  W.  Graham,  New 
Governments  of  Eastern  Europe  (New  York,  Henry  Holt,  1927), 
pp.  169-245. 

14a.  Cf.  p.  270. 

15.  Only  in  Finland,  where  the  threat  of  communism  has 
been  greatest,  has  Nazism  shown  any  tendency  to  gain  support. 
The  Lapua  movement,  initiated  in  Finland  in  December  1929 
to  combat  the  growth  of  communism,  brought  Finland  to  the 
verge  of  fascism  before  it,  in  turn,  was  dissolved  as  illegal  on 
February  29,  1932.  On  November  22,  1938  the  government 
disbanded  a  similar  organization  constituted  with  political  aims 
as  the  Patriotic  National  party,  but  the  Court  of  First  Instance 
in  Helsinki  refused  to  confirm  the  order.  In  the  elections  of 
July  1939,  however,  the  party  lost  6  of  its  14  seats  in  Parlia¬ 
ment,  and  at  present  the  movement  is  un]x>pular. 

16.  Sarah  Wambaugh,  Plebiscites  since  the  World  War  (Wash¬ 
ington,  Carnegie  Endowment  for  Internationtal  Peace,  1933), 
Vol.  I,  p.  46.  Cf.  Sophia  Saucerman,  International  Transfers  of 
Territory  in  Europe  (Washington,  Government  Printing  Office, 
1937)1  PP-  71-761  92-  The  most  vigorous  movement  for  trans¬ 
ferring  North  Schleswig  to  Denmark  in  1 91 9-1 920  was  among 
the  Allies,  rather  than  among  the  Danes.  On  the  Danish-German 
problem,  cf.  Joachim  joesten.  Rats  in  the  Larder  (New  York, 
Putnam’s,  1939);  also,  Ernst  Christiansen,  “Not  Under  the  Nazi 
Thumb,’’  American-Scandinavian  Review,  Summer  1939,  pp. 
1 49-51;  Holgcr  Andersen,  “Danish  Foreign  Policy,”  Le  Nord, 
1939.  PP-  364-72. 


boundary  of  1864-1920.  During  the  Danish  election  [ 
campaign  in  March  1939  a  Danish-German  crisis 
seemed  imminent  when  the  Ministry  of  Justice  ex¬ 
pelled  several  Nazi  propagandists,  who  had  come 
into  North  Schleswig  with  at  least  130  others  from 
the  German  Fiihrer  school  at  Plon  in  Holstein.*^ 
BELGIUM  AND  LUXEMBURG.  Similar  German  activ- 
ities  have  alarmed  Belgium,  which  in  1919  took 
over  from  Germany  the  rich  districts  of  Eupen  and  j 
Malmedy,  with  an  area  of  314  square  miles  and  a 
population  of  63,940.*®  The  peace  settlement  also 
gave  Belgium  full  title  to  the  contested  portion  of 
Moresnet  {Moresnet  neutre)  and  the  western  part 
of  Prussian  Moresnet.*^  The  people  of  all  these  dis¬ 
tricts  are  predominantly  German,  and  the  ceded 
areas  had  never  belonged  to  Belgium — a  point  em¬ 
phasized  by  the  German  government  in  its  official 
protest  against  the  conditions  of  peace,  in  which 
it  refused  to  recognize  the  admissibility  of  “barter-  i 
ing  human  beings  from  one  sovereignty  to  another,  1 
merely  for  the  sake  of  wood  or  zinc  ore.”^®  Ger-  j 
many  appeared  to  have  abandoned  this  attitude  in  ' 
1937,  after  Belgium  had  asked  France  and  Britain 
to  release  it  from  its  commitments  under  the 
Franco-Belgian  military  pact  and  the  Locarno 
agreements,  but  in  the  spring  of  1939  German 
propaganda  again  urged  return  of  these  districts 
“to  the  Fatherland.”^*  In  1922,  moreover,  Belgium 
entered  into  a  50-year  economic  union  with  the 
Grand  Duchy  of  Luxemburg,  withdrawn  from  the 
German  Zollverein  by  the  Treaty  of  Versailles.  Al¬ 
though  the  independent  people  of  Luxemburg  had 
been  in  the  German  commercial  orbit  since  1842, 
they  resented  Germany’s  violation  of  their  territory 
in  1914,  and  after  the  war  the  Luxemburg  Chamber 
of  Deputies  did  not  even  list  Germany  as  a  possibil¬ 
ity  in  presenting  the  question  of  a  new  customs  ^ 
union  to  the  people  for  a  vote.^^ 

17.  One  of  the  group  leaders,  a  teacher  at  the  school,  resisted 
arrest,  asserting:  “This  will  cause  complications  with  Germany.” 
{The  New  Yorh  Times,  March  31,  1939.)  Danish-German  rela¬ 
tions  improved  after  April  22,  when  Denmark — in  reply  to  a 
German  inquiry — stated  that  it  did  not  feel  threatened  by  the 
Reich.  For  subsequent  developments,  cf.  p.  267. 

18.  The  citizens  in  these  districts  were  permitted  to  indicate 
preference  for  Germany,  but  merely  by  registering  a  protest 
against  the  cession  after  it  had  already  been  made.  (League  of 
Nations,  Official  Journal,  October  1920,  pp.  404-409.)  Cf. 
Article  XXXIV  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  The  Treaties  of 
Peace,  igig-ig2s  (New  York,  Carnegie  Endowment  of  Inter¬ 
national  Peace,  1924),  Vol.  I,  pp.  29-30. 

19.  Cf.  Saucerman,  International  Transfers  of  Territory  in 
Europe,  cited,  p.  76,  footnote  6. 

20.  International  Conciliation,  No.  143  (October  1919)1  P- 
1230. 

21.  Christian  Science  Monitor,  April  ii,  1939. 

22.  For  statistics  on  the  balloting,  cf.  C.  R.  Cruttwell,  in  A 
History  of  the  Peace  Conference  of  Paris,  edited  by  H.  W.  V. 
Tempcrlcy  (London,  Henry  Frowde,  Hodder  and  Stoughton, 
1920-1924),  Vol.  II,  p.  186. 
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I  STRATEGIC  AND  ECONOMIC  DANGERS 

A  glance  at  the  strategic  map  of  Europe  indicates 
why  military  considerations  tempt  the  great  powers 
to  ignore  their  pledges  to  respect  the  territorial  in¬ 
violability  of  the  Oslo  states.^^“  The  World  War  ex¬ 
perience  of  some  of  these  states,  moreover,  does  not 
make  them  optimistic  about  the  present.  German 
troops  overran  Luxemburg  on  the  first  day  of  hos- 
j  tilities  in  1914,  and  the  Kaiser’s  headquarters  were 
'  often  located  there  during  the  succeeding  four  years 
!  of  military  occupation.  Belgium,  having  refused 
Germany  permission  to  pass  through  its  territory, 
I  was  invaded  by  German  troops  the  following  day, 
;  on  the  ground  that  “necessity  knows  no  law.” 
Today,  in  view  of  the  changes  which  twenty-five 
years  have  wrought  in  military  tactics,  danger 
threatens  not  so  much  Belgium,  behind  whose  bor¬ 
ders  both  France  and  Germany  have  erected  strong 
I  defenses,  but  the  Netherlands,  whose  independence 
!  was  respected  fairly  well  by  all  belligerents  during 
I  the  last  war.  The  German  submarines  and  destroy- 
!  ers  which  operated  most  effectively  against  the  Al¬ 
lies  in  1914-1918  were  based  at  the  occupied  Belgian 
ports  of  Ostend  and  Zeebrugge,  but  today  it  would 
be  strategically  preferable  for  Germany  to  seize  the 
Netherlands,  which  has  the  most  direct  air  route 
to  England  as  well  as  excellent  sea  and  air  ports 
at  Rotterdam  and  Amsterdam.  Invasion  of  Belgium 
would  also  invite  counter-attack  from  France,  while 
a  German  invasion  of  the  Netherlands  would  be 
difficult  to  oppose  should  Belgium  remain  neutral.^^ 
Similar  considerations  suggest  that  the  Allied  forces 
—in  the  event  that  their  blockade  proves  ineffective 
against  German  naval  and  air  warfare — might  be 
driven  to  demand  freedom  of  passage  through  the 
Netherlands  and  Belgium.  British  planes,  without 
flying  the  circuitous  route  north  of  Holland,  could 
then  strike  at  the  leading  German  industrial  dis¬ 
tricts,  while  French  troops  would  have  an  avenue  of 
attack  on  the  Siegfried  Line  at  its  weakest  points.^^^ 
The  Scandinavian  states,  although  farther  re¬ 
moved  from  the  main  theatre  of  war,  would  fare 
little  better  than  the  Low  Countries  under  intensi¬ 
fied  warfare.  Denmark  controls  access  to  the  Baltic 
i  Sea,  through  which  the  Reich  obtains  essential  sup- 
I  plies  from  Sweden,  Finland,  and  possibly  the 
[  U.S.S.R.  A  British  incursion  into  Baltic  waters 
might  well  be  the  signal  for  German  occupation  of 

22a.  For  maps,  charts  and  a  discussion  of  strategic  considera¬ 
tions,  cf.  J.  C.  deWilde,  D.  H.  Popper  and  Eunice  Clark,  Hand¬ 
book  of  the  IVar  (Boston,  Houghton  Mifflin,  1939),  especially 
Chaps.  II,  VIII. 

23.  Cf.  p.  270,  footnote  97. 

23a.  The  front  between  France  and  Germany,  moreover,  is  too 
narrow  to  permit  the  maneuvring  of  troops,  which  would  be 
possible  in  Belgium  and  Holland. 
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Denmark.  Although  it  is  unlikely  that  Britain 
would  consider  such  a  costly  venture,  Denmark — 
by  mining  its  coastal  waters  on  September  4 — indi¬ 
cated  that  it  was  considering  all  possible  dangers.^"* 

Norway  and  Sweden,  strategically  better  situated 
than  Denmark,  are  now  hardly  more  secure.^' 
When  the  Red  Army  entered  northern  Finland,  it 
came  within  a  mile  of  the  Norwegian  border,  while 
Soviet  operations  to  cut  through  central  Finland  en¬ 
danger  the  Swedish  iron-ore  region.  Both  Norway 
and  Sweden — the  former  with  its  excellent  ice-free 
port  of  Narvik,  the  latter  with  its  valuable  iron-ore 
mines  at  Kiruna  and  Giillivare — fear  that  their 
northern  counties  are  next  on  Moscow’s  list. 

The  future  of  the  Oslo  countries  is  bound  to  be 
influenced  also  by  their  economic  value  for  the  bel¬ 
ligerents,  whose  determination  to  obtain  essential 
commodities  for  themselves,  while  cutting  off  sup¬ 
plies  destined  for  enemy  consumption,  creates  great 
hardships  for  the  neutrals.  In  this  respect  the  situa¬ 
tion  threatens  to  be  even  more  acute  than  during 
the  World  War,  when  the  whole  national  econo¬ 
mies  of  occupied  Belgium  and  Luxemburg  were 
exploited  to  support  German  war  needs,  while  the 
Netherlands  barely  survived  the  double  blow  of 
German  demands  for  food  and  British  restrictions 
on  imports.^^  The  Oslo  states  can  expect  no  better 
treatment  in  this  war,  and  the  early  application  of 
belligerent  measures  augurs  ill  for  Scandinavia. 
Thanks  to  their  large  merchant  fleets,  the  Scandi¬ 
navian  states  were  able  to  trade  with  both  Central 
and  Allied  Powers  throughout  the  World  War, 
thus  maintaining  an  appearance  of  official  impar¬ 
tiality.  Now,  however,  the  dangers  of  ruthless  naval 
warfare  have  already  driven  many  neutral  ships  off 
the  seas,  forcing  the  Scandinavian  states  to  trade 
chiefly,  but  not  entirely,  with  accessible  belligerents 
on  belligerent  terms.  Under  barter  arrangements, 

24.  In  contrast  with  1914,  when  Denmark  mined  its  waters 

only  under  pressure  from  Germany,  the  spontaneity  of  its 
action  in  1939  indicates  as  much  a  determination  to  protect 
Danish  coasts  against  the  Reich  as  to  close  the  Sound  and  the 
Great  and  Little  Belts.  (Cf.  Helmer  Rosting,  “Die  Neutralitatspo- 
litik  Danemarks,”  Zeitschrift  /«>  August-September  1939, 

p.  505.)  Germany  had  mined  portions  of  the  channels  on 
September  3. 

For  other  considerations  of  military  strategy  involving  Den¬ 
mark,  cf.  C.  R.  Jorgensen,  “Kann  Scandinavien  im  Kriegsfalle 
neutral  blciben.^”  Zeitschrift  fiir  Politi/i,  January  1938,  p.  17. 

25.  The  present  war  has  ended  the  security  which  geography 
normally  accords  Norway  and  Sweden.  In  time  of  peace  these 
two  countries  can  maintain  an  effective  balance  between  Britain, 
Germany  and  Russia.  Cf.  S.  Shepard  Jones,  The  Scandinarian 
States  and  the  League  of  Nations  (Princeton,  Princeton  Uni¬ 
versity  Press,  for  the  American  Scandinavian  Foundation,  1939), 
Chap.  I. 

26.  For  effects  of  the  World  War  on  Sweden,  Denmark,  Nor¬ 
way  and  the  Netherlands,  cf.  Edgar  Turlington,  The  World 
War  Period  (Vol.  Ill  in  Neutrality — Its  History,  Economics  and 
Law:  New  York,  Columbia  University  Press,  1936),  pp.  100-32. 
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the  cumulative  dependence  of  these  small  states  on  surface  and  seven  times  greater  than  their  share  of 
their  big  neighbors,  which  at  the  same  time  be-  the  world’s  population.^®  Since  the  outbreak  of  the 
come  increasingly  dependent  on  them  for  certain  European  war,  shrinkage  of  trade  has  drastically 
strategic  products,  is  an  unhealthy  condition — one  reduced  these  ratios,  but  the  Scandinavian  countries 
in  which  the  line  between  neutrality  and  belliger-  may  be  partially  compensated  for  the  loss  of  over- 
ency  fades,  and  the  use  of  coercion  to  obtain  the  seas  trade  by  larger  transactions  in  strategic  goods 
sinews  of  war  becomes  ever  more  imminent.^’  with  belligerent  nations.  Of  primary  importance  is 

the  accessibility  of  the  Oslo  states,  all  of  which 
OSLO  STATES  IN  WORLD  ECONOMY  either  have  common  boundaries  with  both  warring 
The  belligerents,  operating  on  wartime  econo-  sides,  or  can  maintain  ready  intercourse  with  both 
mies,  must  take  advantage  of  all  available  sup-  through  the  Baltic  or  North  Seas.  This  factor 

plies  of  essential  commodities,  and  at  the  same  particularly  important  to  Germany,  cut  off  by 
time  maintain  foreign  markets  to  keep  up  their  vvar  from  its  sizeable  trade  with  the  Western 
purchasing  power  abroad.  The  natural  wealth  of  Hemisphere,  the  Far  East,  Britain  and  France.  The 
the  Oslo  countries  is  far  out  of  proportion  to  their  Oslo  countries  together  normally  account  for  21 
modest  position  in  the  European  states  system,  and  Germany  s  foreign  trade,  a  figure  which 

they  have  remained  gcx)d  customers  for  foreign  likely  to  expand  during  the  war.  Considering  the 
products  when  many  other  markets  were  closed  world-wide  nature  of  British  and  French  merchant 
because  of  efforts  to  attain  national  self-sufficiency,  interests,  the  Oslo  states  also  rank  high  as  con- 
They  are,  in  fact,  primarily  commercial  nations,  sumers  and  producers  for  the  Allies,  accounting  for 
their  peace-time  share  of  world  trade  being  thirteen  14  per  cent  of  peace-time  trade  in  the  case  of  Great 
times  larger  than  their  share  of  the  earth’s  land  Britain  and  16  per  cent  in  the  case  of  France.^’ 


Table  I 

TRADE  OF  BELLIGERENTS  AND  THE  U.S.S.R.  WITH  OSLO  STATES  IN  1938* 

(Per  cent  of  totals) 


Country  of 

UNITED  KINGDOM 

FRANCE 

GERMANY! 

U.S.S.R.** 

Destination  or  Origin 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Finland 

1.2 

2.1 

0.4 

0.6 

1.6 

1.6 

0.6 

0.3 

Sweden 

2.5 

2.7 

1.6 

1.4 

5.1 

4.8 

0.9 

1.9 

Norway 

1.6 

1.2 

0.8 

0.7 

2.3 

1.8§ 

1.7 

0.6 

Denmark 

3.4 

4.1 

0.6 

0.2 

3.9 

3.1 

2.1 

0.4 

Netherlands 

2.8 

3.2 

4.4 

2.6 

8.5 

3.6 

6.8 

6.7 

Belgium-Luxemburg 

1.7 

2.0 

13.7 

6.9 

4.3 

3.6 

10.8 

4.4 

TOTAL,  OSLO  GROUP 

13.2 

15.3 

21.5 

12.4 

25.7 

18.5 

22.9 

14.3 

*Coinpiled  from  League  of  Nations,  International  Trade  Statistics,  l9iS. 
flnciudes  Austria,  but  not  Czechoslovakia. 

••Based  on  figures  for  ten  months  only,  January  to  October,  1938. 
fExcluding  whale  oil. 


These  figures  assume  increased  significance  ow¬ 
ing  to  the  economic  structure  of  the  Oslo  countries. 
With  the  sole  exception  of  Belgium,  they  export  a 
relatively  small  variety  of  native  commodities,  while 
their  imports  are  highly  diversified.  Exports  consist 
mainly  of  semi-raw  materials  which  are  vital  in  time 
of  war  as  in  time  of  peace,  and  which  will  conse¬ 
quently  continue  in  spite  of  curtailed  imports  of 
many  products  by  belligerent  countries.  Great  Britain 
and  Germany  have  traditionally  been  the  two  great 
markets  for  the  Oslo  countries,  and  have  become 
dependent  on  them  for  certain  important  commodi- 

27.  For  a  brief  discussion  of  the  “sinews  of  war,”  cf.  J.  C. 
dcWilde,  J.  F.  Green  and  H.  J.  Trueblood,  “Europe’s  Economic 
War  Potential,”  Foreign  Policy  Reports,  October  15,  1939,  pp. 
178-80. 

28.  In  1938  the  Oslo  group  accounted  for  11.5%  of  the  total 
world  turnover  of  trade.  Their  combined  territory  was  but 
0'9%  ot  the  earth's  land  surface,  however,  and  their  estimated 


ties.  At  the  same  time,  the  small  neutrals  are  abso¬ 
lutely  dependent  on  the  belligerent  powers  for  a 

population  only  1.6%  of  that  for  the  world  as  a  whole.  Statis¬ 
tics  for  each  country  are  in  Statistical  Yearbooks,  1938-1939 
(Geneva,  League  of  Nations,  1939),  pp.  18-19,  219. 

29.  Percentages  based  on  value  returns  for  1937,  as  given  in 
U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Foreign  Commerce  Yearbook, 
1938  (Washington,  Government  Printing  Office,  1939). 

The  volume  of  trade  between  Germany,  Great  Britain  and 
France  normally  accounts  for  a  substantial  proportion  of  the 
foreign  commerce  of  each  country,  yet  the  Oslo  state  as  a  group 
have  been  a  better  market  and  a  better  source  of  supply  for  these 
three  countries  than  they  have  been  for  one  another.  In  1938  the 
value  of  Germany’s  trade  with  the  United  Kingdom  was  about 
one-fourth  of  its  total  trade  with  the  Oslo  states,  and  its  trade 
with  France  barely  one-sixth.  British  trade  with  France  was  ap¬ 
proximately  one-fifth,  and  with  Germany  slighdy  over  on^ 
fourth,  as  large  as  its  trade  with  the  Oslo  group.  France’s  trade 
with  the  United  Kingdom,  in  turn,  was  about  half,  and  its  trade 
with  Germany  little  more  than  one-third,  of  its  trade  with  the 
Oslo  states.  For  psercentages,  cf.  International  Trade  Statistics, 
1938  (Geneva,  League  of  Nations,  1939),  pp.  278,  281,  285, 
286,  300,  307,  308. 
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[  number  of  vital  products.  As  a  group,  the  Oslo 
[  countries  normally  market  about  50  per  cent  of 
f  their  goods  in  the  European  states  now  at  war,  and 
i  in  turn  obtain  over  40  per  cent  of  their  supplies 


from  these  states.^®  With  the  Oslo  countries  now 
cut  off  from  most  of  their  overseas  trade,  these  per¬ 
centages  are  expected  to  increase  throughout  the 
war,  even  though  the  volume  of  trade  may  decline. 


Table  II 

DIRECTION  OF  FOREIGN  TRADE  OF  OSLO  STATES  IN  1938* 

(Per  cent  of  totals) 

BELGIUM- 


Country  of 

FINLAND 

SWEDEN 

NORWAY 

DENMARK 

NETHERLANDSt 

LUXEMBURG 

Dtilination  or  Origin 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

United  Kingdom 

A4.1 

21.7 

24.3 

18.2 

28.3 

23.1 

55.6 

34.6 

22.1 

8.1 

13.7 

7.9 

France 

3.3 

2.2 

3.2 

3.0 

7.4 

3.3 

1.4 

1.2 

5.8 

4.6 

15.5 

14.4 

Germany 

14.8 

18.1 

23.5 

15.3 

17.3 

(  19.7 

24.5 

14.9 

21.3 

12.2 

11.2 

Austria 

0.7  ) 

(  0.1 

0.2 

0.5 

0.5 

0.3 

0.2 

Czechoslovakia 

0.2 

1.9 

1.9 

2.1 

0.8 

1.8 

0.2 

0.5 

1.2 

2.0 

0.8 

1.0 

Poland  and  Danzig 

0.5 

2.7 

1.9 

3.3 

1.2 

1.6 

0.6 

1.0 

1.3 

1.5 

1.4 

1.2 

U.S.S.R. 

0.5 

1.2 

1.0 

0.6 

0.9 

1.6 

0.2 

1.4 

.2.3 

2.2 

2.0 

3.4 

United  States 

9.2 

9.0 

9.0 

16.3 

7.5 

10.8 

1.1 

8.0 

3.6 

10.8 

6.6 

11.1 

Other  Oslo  states 

16.7 

28.8 

23.1 

19.2 

20.4 

25.6 

13.1 

16.8 

16.9 

16.5 

17.7 

13.3 

'Compiled  from  League  of  Nations,  International  Trade  Statistics,  1938. 
tExcIuding  bunker  fuel  and  other  ships’  stores. 


I  VALUABLE  RESOURCES 

The  three  countries  farthest  north — Finland, 
Sweden,  and  Norway — lead  the  world  in  exports 
of  forest  products,  of  which  their  annual  yield  in 
‘  dry  weight  is  more  than  fifty  million  tons.  If  the 
I  vast  reserves  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  little  utilized  because 
of  poor  transportation  facilities,  are  excluded,  these 
three  states  possess  56  per  cent  of  the  total  conifer¬ 
ous  forest  resources  of  Europe.^*  As  exporters,  they 
account  for  40  per  cent  of  Europe’s  sawn  gocxis,  64 
per  cent  of  its  paper,  85  per  cent  of  its  cellulose, 
and  96  per  cent  of  its  wood  pulp.^^  Under  war  con¬ 
ditions  exports  of  wood  pulp  are  especially  important 
because  of  its  use  in  making  explosives,  chemicals, 
rayon,  and  staple  fiber  for  artificial  wool  and  cot¬ 
ton.  The  value  of  northern  wood  products  as  a 
staple  commodity  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that 
exports  of  these  goods  fell  off  very  little  even  dur¬ 
ing  the  worst  years  of  the  depression. 

In  the  field  of  mineral  exports,^^  much  the  same 

30.  Figures  include  trade  with  Poland,  Danzig  and  Czecho¬ 
slovakia.  Based  on  1937  value  returns  given  in  U.S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce,  Foreign  Commerce  Yearhool{,  1938. 

31.  The  percentage  of  total  land  area  covered  with  fine  spruce 
ind  pine  forests  in  each  of  the  three  states  is:  Finland  67.2%; 
Sweden  56.5%;  Norway  23.5%.  Cf.  The  Northern  Countries  in 
World  Economy  (Helsinki,  Otava  Printing  Office,  for  the 
Delegations  for  the  Promotion  of  Economic  Cooperation  be- 
iween  the  Northern  Countries,  2nd  ed.,  1939),  pp.  55-58. 

32.  Ibid.,  pp.  63-73. 

33.  Outside  of  iron  ore,  most  of  the  mineral  resources  of  the 
northern  countries  are  comparatively  insignificant  on  the  world 
market  at  present,  but  some  have  great  potentialities.  The  Fin¬ 
nish  nickel  deposits,  for  example,  at  Kaulatunturi  in  the  Petsamo 
district,  now  controlled  by  the  British  Mond  Nickel  Trust, 
may  prove  to  be  the  largest  nickel  mines  in  the  world.  Inade¬ 
quate  transportation  facilities,  which  have  prevented  exploita¬ 
tion  of  these  ores  in  the  past,  were  being  remedied — before  the 
Soviet  invasion — by  wide  highways  between  the  mines  and 


consistency  of  demand  characterizes  Swedish  iron 
and  steel  markets,  and  with  the  advent  of  gen¬ 
eral  rearmament  since  1935  these  industries  have 
boomed.^"*  In  1938  Sweden’s  high  grade  ores  filled  41 
per  cent  of  Germany’s  import  requirements  and  25 
per  cent  of  Britain’s.  To  Germany  these  supplies  are 
absolutely  essential  if  the  war  continues.  Of  the 
Reich’s  remaining  iron  ore  imports  in  1938,  23  per 
cent  came  from  France,  8  per  cent  from  Luxem¬ 
burg,  and  5  per  cent  each  from  Norway,  New¬ 
foundland,  Spain  and  North  Africa.  Owing  to  the 
British  blockade,  Germany  can  now  obtain  ore  sup¬ 
plies  only  from  Sweden  and  Luxemburg.^’  Dimin¬ 
utive  Luxemburg  extends  across  the  northern  tip 
of  Lorraine’s  rich  iron  deposits,  which  support  a 

Petsamo,  and  it  is  said  that  modern  equipment  will  keep 
roads  to  the  port  open  all  winter.  Eventually  electric  railways 
will  operate  in  the  Far  North,  supplied  with  current  developed 
from  abundant  water  power  still  unharnessed.  Further  indus¬ 
trialization  will  also  permit  development  of  the  great  copper 
mines  at  Outokumpu,  and  the  promising  molybdenum  deposits 
at  Miitasvaara.  Cf.  Eric  R.  Lingeman,  “Economic  and  Com¬ 
mercial  Conditions  in  Finland,”  Department  of  Overseas  Trade 
Reports  (London,  His  Majesty’s  Stationery  Office,  1939),  No. 
7*9>  PP-  58-61;  also  Vitalis  Pantenburg,  Russlands  Griff  um 
Nordeuropa  (Leipzig,  Schwartzhaupter-Verlag,  1938),  pp.  117- 
18. 

34.  Cf.  Foreign  Commerce  Yearbook^,  1938,  p.  146;  Commerce 
Yearbooks,  1931,  Vol.  II,  p.  244.  Also  G.  D.  H.  Cole,  “Sweden 
in  World  Trade,”  Democratic  Sweden  (New  York,  Greystone 
Press,  second  corrected  impression,  1939),  pp.  226-29. 

35.  Scandinavian  shipments  will  be  restricted  by  the  export 
capacity  of  Sweden’s  southern  ports  while  Lulea,  its  northern 
port,  is  frozen.  (Cf.  Rene  Sedillot,  “Le  Minerai  de  Fer  suedois,” 
L’Ettrope  Notwelle,  October  28,  1939,  pp.  1181-83.)  Under 
these  circumstances,  it  is  expected  that  none  of  Norway’s  low- 
content  ore  will  be  sent  by  rail  through  Sweden,  since  the 
entire  shipping  capacity  of  the  ice-free  Baltic  ports  is  required 
to  transport  Sweden’s  own  superior  ores,  nine-tenths  of  which 
have  iron  content  exceeding  60  per  cent.  (E.  Hylander,  “Min¬ 
ing  and  Iron  Industries  in  Sweden,”  World  Trade,  June  1939, 
pp.  17-18.) 
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great  center  of  metallurgy;  its  production  of  iron 
ore  is  about  three-fourths  as  large  as  Germany’s, 
and  its  production  of  pig  iron  and  steel  is  almost 
65  per  cent  as  large  as  the  great  Belgian  output. 
Since  the  needs  of  Luxemburg’s  300,000  people  are 
slight,  the  Grand  Duchy  is  an  important  supplier 
of  Germany.^^ 

The  large  Belgian  output  of  iron — over  four  mil¬ 
lion  tons  annually — ^is  used  in  Belgium’s  own  steel¬ 
works,  but  it  leaves  the  rolling  mills  as  finished  or 
semi-finished  steel  products  which  may  be  of  great 
value  to  belligerents  whose  own  industrial  capacity 
is  strained  to  meet  demands  for  war  materials.^’ 
Like  Sweden,  Belgium  also  manufactures  and  ex¬ 
ports  great  quantities  of  machinery,  electrical  ap¬ 
paratus  and  armaments.  In  addition,  the  highly  de¬ 
veloped  Belgian  industrial  machine  turns  out  for 
foreign  use  many  vehicles  and  other  transportation 
equipment,  textiles,  cement  and  fertilizers.  Al¬ 
though  the  economy  of  the  Netherlands  lacks  di¬ 
versified  natural  resources,  in  some  respects  it  is 
similar  to  that  of  Belgium,  with  about  40  per  cent 
of  the  Dutch  people  employed  in  industry,  25  per 
cent  in  commerce,  and  20  per  cent  in  agriculture. 
Netherlands  manufacturing  is  centered  around 
skilled  industries  and  the  processing  of  foodstuffs.^® 
In  1938  the  country  exported  about  twenty-five  mil¬ 
lion  dollars’  worth  of  radio  equipment  and  fifteen 
million  dollars’  worth  of  ships  and  boats.  Other 
leading  exports  are  textiles,  incandescent  lamps, 
and  products  of  the  rapidly  growing  chemical  in¬ 
dustry.^’  Both  Belgium  and  Holland  depend  very 
largely  on  transit  trade  between  their  excellent 
ports — chiefly  Antwerp,  Rotterdam,  and  Amster- 
sterdam — and  the  highly  industrialized  German 
hinterland.  The  importance  of  Netherlands  trans¬ 
shipments  to  Germany  may  be  seen  in  a  compari¬ 
son  of  export  and  import  figures  with  the  amounts 
of  through  and  transshipment  traffic,  the  combined 
total  gross  weight  of  imports  and  exports  in  1938 
being  37  million  metric  tons,  while  that  of  the 
transit  trade  was  50  million.^ 

The  Netherlands,  like  the  Scandinavian  states, 
is  a  great  shipping  country.  The  Oslo  states  rank 
high  in  the  quality  as  well  as  the  number  and  ton¬ 
nage  of  their  ships — each  country,  except  Finland, 

36.  Cf.  Union  des  Villcs,  The  Grand  Duchy  of  iMxemburg 
(Luxembourg,  Worre-Mertens,  1939),  p.  45. 

37.  Cf.  L’Officc  Commercial  de  I'Etat,  Belgium's  Chief  Exports 
(Brussels,  M.  Weissenbruch  Ltd.,  1938),  pp.  22-27. 

38.  The  same  is  true  of  Denmark.  (See  below  at  note  44.) 
Both  countries  are  almost  totally  without  mineral  wealth  of 
their  own. 

39.  Cf.  Economic  Intelligence  Office,  An  Economic  Survey  of 

the  Netherlands  (The  Hague,  Ministry  of  Economic  Affairs, 
•939).  PP-  42. 

40.  An  Economic  Survey  of  the  Netherlands,  cited,  p.  36. 
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possessing  a  high  percentage  of  modern  motor  c 
vessels.'*^  '*^  With  merchant  fleets  of  the  belligerents  f 
now  doing  full  duty  in  transporting  supplies  to  ] 
meet  their  own  needs,  with  American  vessels  with-  | 
drawn  from  the  war  zones,  and  with  Japanese  and 
Italian  shipping  kept  busy  in  other  sea  lanes,  pro-  t 
visioning  of  the  Oslo  states  depends  largely  on  their  j 
own  shipping  facilities.  The  surplus  carrying  power  '  t 
of  these  states,  moreover,  may  become  a  vital  means  r 

of  belligerent  supply.  Tankers  of  the  Oslo  states,  t 

especially,  are  likely  to  be  of  great  strategic  value  c 

as  belligerent  consumption  of  oil  increases.  c 

Norway  leads  Europe  in  the  output  of  its  fisheries  e 
and,  as  during  the  World  War,  is  likely  to  prove  the  c 
chief  supplier  of  both  Germany  and  Great  Britain,  i 
whose  imports  are  heavy  in  spite  of  their  own  large 
catches.  The  Netherlands,  Denmark  and  Sweden  j 
also  are  leading  exporters  of  fish,  a  staple  food  in 
northern  Europe.  These  countries,  moreover,  rank 
high  in  agricultural  production.  Only  Denmark  i 

and  the  Netherlands  export  much  agricultural  pro-  ti 

duce,  however,  since  Sweden’s  surpluses  of  butter,  ^  tl 
eggs  and  pork  are  now  being  conserved  to  meet  ■  s 
deficiencies  in  other  branches  of  the  domestic  food  :  p 
supply.'*^  While  Denmark,  like  the  Netherlands,  is  |  f 
proud  of  its  industry,  both  countries  are  still  large-  ;  a 
ly  agricultural,'*'*  with  poultry  raising,  dairying  and  ^  c 
animal  husbandry  accounting  for  most  of  their  im-  : 
piortant  exports.  Great  Britain  and  Germany  long  n 
have  been  the  chief  consumers  of  Dutch  and  Dan-  o 
ish  eggs,  butter,  cheese,  bacon,  hams  and  livestock.  p 

cl 

ESSENTIAL  IMPORTS  p 

It  would  appear  at  first  sight  that  the  Oslo  states, 
if  working  in  cooperation,  could  meet  the  needs  of 
their  own  peoples.  Their  great  productive  activities,  ® 
however,  require  outside  supplies  of  raw  and  sub¬ 
sidiary  materials.  The  dependence  of  Dutch  and  ° 
Danish  manufacturing  on  imported  metals  is  self- 
evident,  but  imported  feeding  stuffs  and  fertilizers  , 
are  equally  essential  to  maintain  the  present  level 
of  agricultural  production.  Even  the  fisheries  of  the 
Oslo  states  need  outside  supplies,  for  the  small  ^ 
motor  vessels  widely  used  in  northern  fishing 

41-42.  cf.  Lloyd’s  Register  of  Shipping,  1939-1940  (London, 
the  Society’s  Printing  House,  1939),  Vol.  11. 

43.  For  a  discussion  of  tendencies  in  Swedish  agriculture,  cf 

H.  E.  Reed,  “The  Hog  Industry  in  Sweden,”  Foreign  Agricul¬ 
ture,  April  1939,  pp.  129-40;  also  H.  A.  N.  Bluett,  “Economic  45 
and  Commercial  Conditions  in  Sweden,”  Department  of  Over-  I  Ce 
seas  Trade  Reports  (London,  His  Majesty’s  Stationery  Office,  ig 
1939),  No.  727.  46 

44.  Denmark’s  chief  industries  are  based  on  the  refining  of  ■  T( 
agricultural  produce,  but  manufactures  of  agricultural  ma-  |  gr< 
chinery,  electrical  equipment  and,  above  all,  Diesel  engines  are  I  op 
also  important.  For  many  years  Denmark  has  supplied  about  *  19 
half  of  all  the  ocean-going  Diesel  engine  ships.  Cf.  G.  E.  Hartz,  Os 
“What  Denmark  Makes  and  Exports,”  World  Trade,  June  1939-  j  ^ 
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ir  operate  with  imported  gasoline.  Yet,  of  all  their  im- 
ts  ports,  the  Oslo  countries  probably  need  coal  most. 
0  Even  Belgium,  a  great  producer  of  coal,  must  im- 
1-  port  that  mineral  to  keep  its  industries  going, 
d  Manufactured  articles  account  for  almost  half  of 
>  the  total  imports  of  the  northern  states.  Machinery 
it  is  a  leading  item,  and  Swedish  manufacturers,  who 
^  themselves  export  much  finished  machinery,  could 
IS  not  carry  on  their  production  without  importing 
s,  many  small  parts.  Clothing  and  textiles,  too,  are  re- 
le  quired  by  all  the  Scandinavian  states,  and  in  greater 
quantities  than  the  Low  Countries  can  supply.  For 
»  each  of  the  Oslo  states  commerce  is  necessary  not 
le  only  to  keep  up  their  high  standard  of  living:  it  is 
1,  necessary  if  they  are  to  live  at  all. 

;e 

“  RECENT  ECONOMIC  POLICIES 
0 

k  The  autarchic  aspirations  of  great  powers,  during 
k  the  past  ten  years,  have  tended  more  and  more 
y  j  to  isolate  smaller  countries  within  an  area  where 
r,  I  they  find  it  increasingly  difficult  to  live  alone.  The 
:t  ^  states  of  northern  and  western  Europe  have  ap- 
d  peared  to  face  the  choice  of  either  joining  Britain, 
is  France,  Germany  or  the  Soviet  Union,  or  else  dying 
t-  a  slow  economic  death.  It  was  partly  to  avoid  this 
d  choice  that  they  drew  up  the  Oslo  Convention.'*^ 

1-  ;  With  the  failure  in  1930  of  League-sponsored 
g  ;  negotiations  for  a  general  tariff  peace,  the  small 
1-  '  countries  which  definitely  advocated  a  free-trade 
•  policy  came  together  at  Oslo  and  agreed  to  ex¬ 
change  information  and  work  in  common  to  im¬ 
prove  the  general  movement  of  goods."*^  There  was 
^  i  nothing  more  binding  than  these  loose  agreements 
I  until  1937,  although  within  the  Oslo  group  strong- 
^  ■  er  commitments  were  sought  among  the  Low 
Countries  on  one  hand,  and  the  Scandinavian  states 
j  ’  on  the  other.  In  June  1932  Belgium-Luxemburg 
t  and  the  Netherlands — one  geographical  subdivision 
^  of  the  Oslo  group — signed  the  Convention  of  Ouchy 
jj  [  in  which  they  agreed  to  reduce  their  tariffs  by 
jj  I  stages  until  duties  should  be  cut  to  50  per  cent  of 
j|  existing  levels,  but  this  agreement  was  voided  when 
ig  j  Great  Britain — the  most  important  country  in  both 
j  Dutch  and  Belgian  trade — refused  to  participate  in 
j  the  convention  and,  at  the  same  time,  claimed  its 
^  I  full  benefits  under  most-favored-nation  treatment.'*’ 
d- 

lie  I  ■t5'  Cf.  Albert  Balchcn,  “Conditions  for  International  Politico- 
rr-  L  Commercial  Cooperation,”  iVorr^  Ek.sport-Tidende,  February 
“i  '939.  pp.  22-23. 

46.  The  idea  of  a  tariff  truce  had  been  formulated  at  the 
of  Tenth  League  of  Nations  Assembly  in  1929.  When  the  Oslo 
a-  group  was  formed,  it  was  specified  that  membership  would  be 
ire  open  to  all  countries  on  equal  terms,  but  only  Finland,  in 
Hit  '933.  acceded  to  the  Oslo  convention.  For  text  of  the  original 
tz,  Oslo  Convention,  cf.  League  of  Nations,  Treaty  Series,  Vol. 
19'  (1932),  pp.  341-49. 


The  Scandinavian  states  compose  the  second  sub¬ 
division  of  the  Oslo  group.  Denmark,  Norway  and 
Sweden  had  been  associated  before  the  World  War 
in  the  Scandinavian  currency  union,  and  had  given 
one  another  material  economic  aid  during  the  criti¬ 
cal  months  of  1917-1918.*®  In  January  1932  the  Scan¬ 
dinavian  Foreign  Ministers  planned  to  profit  from 
this  experience  by  cooperating  to  solve  problems  cre¬ 
ated  by  the  depression.  Their  plans  were  realized  in 
1934  when  Finland,  Sweden,  Norway,  Denmark  and 
Iceland  set  up  delegations  “for  the  promotion  of 
economic  cooperation  between  the  Northern  Coun¬ 
tries.”  Denmark,  Norway  and  Sweden  coordinated 
their  commerce  even  further  by  inserting  a  “neigh¬ 
boring  countries  clause”*^  in  many  of  their  trade 
treaties,  and  the  Finnish  government,  since  joining 
the  Scandinavian  group,  has  approved  of  these  lim¬ 
itations  placed  on  most-favored-nation  treaties.’® 

In  1937,  when  improved  economic  conditions 
seemed  in  sight,  the  Oslo  states  concluded  a  new 
arrangement  at  The  Hague,  by  which  they  agreed 
not  to  increase  existing  tariffs  or  to  establish  new 
ones,  and  not  to  apply  quantitative  restrictions 
among  themselves.’*  ’*  Owing  to  the  persistent  re¬ 
fusal  of  Europe’s  larger  powers  to  reciprocate  with 
trade  concessions  of  their  own,  however,  a  new 
protocol  was  signed  at  Oslo  in  May  1938  which  in 
effect  reaffirmed  the  old  Oslo  Convention  and  void¬ 
ed  the  positive  commitments  of  the  1937  agree¬ 
ment.”  Two  months  later,  at  Copenhagen  on  July 
24,  representatives  of  the  seven  small  states  agreed 
to  consult  in  the  future  on  matters  of  mutual  in¬ 
terest,’^  so  when  the  crisis  developed  in  August 
1939  the  way  for  collaboration  had  been  prepared. 
The  Foreign  Ministers  of  the  four  Scandinavian 

47.  cf.  Franz  Grossc,  Regional  Trade  Arrangements  between 
Groups  of  Nations  (Berlin,  Deutsches  Institut  fiir  Aussen- 
politischc  Forschung,  1939),  p.  30.  Also  James  Frederick 
Green,  “Britain’s  Foreign  Trade  Policy,”  Foreign  Policy  Reports, 
January  15,  1938,  pp.  253-54. 

48.  For  Scandinavian  cooperation  during  the  World  War,  cf. 
E.  F.  Heckschcr,  Kurt  Bergendal,  Wilhelm  Keilhau,  Einar  Cohn 
and  T.  Thorsteinsson,  Sweden,  Norway,  Denmarl^,  and  Iceland 
in  the  World  War  (New  Haven,  Yale  University  Press,  for  the 
Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace,  1930). 

49.  The  Scandinavian  reservation  stipulates  that  no  country  shall 
be  entitled  to  claim  special  benefits  which  one  of  the  three 
original  Scandinavian  states  may  grant  to  either  or  both  of  the 
others,  unless  these  benefits  are  granted  to  still  other  states. 

50.  Cf.  T.  'Voionmaa,  Finnish  Commercial  Policy  (Paris,  Inter¬ 
national  Institute  of  Intellectual  Cooperation,  1939),  p.  34. 
51-54.  Text  in  Suomen  Asetvsbpl(pelman  Sopimussarja  (Laws 
and  Ordinances  of  Finland),  1937,  No.  23,  pp.  149-80. 

5^.  The  history  of  efforts  at  economic  cooperation  among  the 
Oslo  states  is  given,  with  statistics  and  source  material,  by 
Erik  Colban  in  the  C^arncgic  Endowment  Memorandum  for 
the  Twelfth  International  Studies  Conference:  La  Convention 
d’Oslo  (Paris,  Institut  International  de  Cooperation  Intellec- 
tuelle,  1939). 

56.  Text  of  declaration  in  Acta  scandinavica  juris  gentium, 
1938,  pp.  128-29. 
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states  named  a  committee  to  investigate  the  ex¬ 
change  of  necessary  supplies  in  case  of  war,  and  to 
ascertain  the  extent  of  resources  available  in  their 
countries.  Belgium  and  the  Netherlands — in  May 
1939 — had  participated  in  informal  talks  toward  the 
same  ends,  and  on  August  21  King  Leopold  invited 
all  of  the  Oslo  states — as  well  as  Switzerland,  which 
declined — to  Brussels  to  discuss  mutual  problems. 
After  exchanging  views  about  economic  and  politi¬ 
cal  prospects  for  the  small  states  in  case  of  war,  the 
respective  Foreign  Ministers  drafted  an  appeal 
which  King  Leopold  read  “in  the  name  of  the 
chiefs  of  state  of  the  Oslo  Group  of  Nations.”  This 
plea  clearly  reflected  the  fear  of  the  small  nations 
that  they  would  be  dragged  into  war  “despite  their 
indisputable  political  independence  and  their  firm 
desire  for  neutrality.”^^ 

NEUTRALITY  POLICIES 

Independence  and  neutrality  have  been  character¬ 
istic  objectives  of  foreign  policy  in  the  Oslo  states. 
Each  of  them,  particularly  during  the  past  three 
years,  has  tried  to  consolidate  the  advantages  inher¬ 
ent  in  its  own  position  without  antagonizing  any 
of  its  big  neighbors.  For  Luxemburg — considerably 
smaller  and  less  populous  than  Rhode  Island —  this 
has  meant  merely  an  attempt  to  remain  indepen¬ 
dent  through  rigid  impartiality  in  international  af¬ 
fairs.  For  Belgium  it  has  meant  an  important  re¬ 
versal  of  its  post-war  Francophile  policy,  initiated 
in  1920  with  a  Franco-Belgian  military  agreement. 
Since  this  agreement  was  purely  technical  and  de¬ 
fensive — to  come  into  effect  only  if  and  when  the 
Belgian  government  so  decided’® — Belgium  never 
relinquished  its  freedom  of  action.  But  neither 
could  it  claim,  during  that  period,  that  it  was  en¬ 
tirely  neutral  as  between  France  and  Germany.  Af¬ 
ter  German  troops  had  occupied  the  Rhineland  on 
March  7,  1936,  Belgium  hastened  to  remove  any 
possible  misconceptions  about  its  policy.’’  When  no 
new  general  agreement  was  made  to  replace  the 
Locarno  system,  the  Belgian  government  on  Octo¬ 
ber  14, 1936  announced  its  desire  to  be  released  from 
the  commitments  of  that  system.  The  Scandinavian 
states  and  Holland  welcomed  Belgium’s  new  atti¬ 
tude  as  an  approach  toward  their  conception  of 
neutrality — a  neutrality  unhampered  by  alliances. 

57.  For  text,  cf.  The  New  Yort{  Times,  August  24,  1939. 

58.  The  agreement  has  never  been  published,  but  these  con¬ 
ditions  of  fulfilment  have  been  stressed  time  and  again  in  the 
Belgian  Parliament.  Cf.  Sir  Alfred  Zimmern,  “Where  Belgium 
Stands,”  Living  Age,  March  1937,  pp.  58-59. 

59.  By  the  irony  of  fate,  as  former  Premier  Paul  van  Zeeland 
points  out,  France  had  released  Belgium  from  the  1920  mili¬ 
tary  agreement  on  March  6,  1936,  just  one  day  before  German 
reoccupation  of  the  Rhineland.  Cf.  “Aims  of  Recent  Belgian 
Foreign  Policy,”  Foreign  Affairs,  October  1939,  p.  140. 


The  policy  of  both  Belgium  and  the  Netherlands  I 
was  clarified  by  the  developments  that  followed 
Chancellor  Hitler’s  Reichstag  speech  of  January  30,  [ 
1937.^  In  that  speech  Hitler  assured  the  two  Low 
Countries  that  the  German  government  was  “ready 
to  acknowledge  and  guarantee  these  states  at  all 
times  as  inviolable  neutral  territory.”  Belgium  then  | 
consulted  with  Great  Britain  and  France,  and  in  1 
the  resulting  declarations  of  April  24,  1937  I 
two  powers  formally  freed  Brussels  from  its  obliga-  ■ 
tions  under  the  Locarno  treaties.  At  the  same  time, 
they  stated  their  intention  to  aid  Belgium  as  if  the  i 
treaties  were  still  in  force,  provided  that  Belgium » 
resist  any  attempted  violation  of  its  territory.  The 
Belgian  government  readily  accepted  a  similar  uni¬ 
lateral  guarantee  from  the  Reich  on  October  13, 
1937,  when  Berlin  declared  that  it  would  respect  the 
inviolability  of  Belgian  territory  under  all  circum¬ 
stances,  unless  Belgium  should  “participate  in  mili-  j 
tary  action  directed  against  Germany.”^^  |  i 

The  Netherlands  had  reacted  differently  to  Hit- '  i 
ler’s  January  30  speech.  The  Dutch  government  i  ' 
promptly  replied  that  “while  appreciating  the  good  ■ 
intentions  behind  the  German  offer,”  it  considered  • 
the  inviolability  of  Netherlands  territory  as  axio-  > 
matic,  and  was  not  prepared  to  negotiate  with  any 
power  regarding  it.  Following  Germany’s  declara-  [  i 
tion  of  October  13,  1937  to  Belgium,  Dutch  Foreign  i  i 
Minister  Patijn  reaffirmed  this  official  position  maj  s 
written  statement  to  the  Netherlands  Upper  [  \ 
House.^^  It  has  since  been  restated  on  several  occa-  f 
sions,  as  on  April  28,  1939,  when  the  question  of  a  6 
British  guarantee  for  Holland  was  discussed,  and  |  ^ 
again  on  July  4,  when  it  was  reported  that  Great  i  p 
Britain  had  asked  the  Soviet  Union  to  give  such  a  j  jj 
guarantee.^’  In  the  Netherlands  the  necessity  for  an  j 
independent  and  impartial  neutrality  is  regarded  p 
as  self-evident.^ 

IK 

The  Scandinavian  states  first  set  forth  their  pres- 
ent  neutrality  policy  on  May  27,  1938,  in  a  joint  |  ^ 
declaration  by  representatives  from  the  entire  group  [ 
of  “Northern  Countries” — ^Finland,  Norway,  Swe- 1  ti 

rti 

60.  Text  in  The  New  Yorl{  Times,  January  31,  1937.  i  ™ 

61.  The  declaration  specified  that  “the  German  Government  is  j  65 
ready,  just  as  are  the  British  and  French  governments,  to  grant  H 
assistance  to  Belgium  in  case  she  should  become  the  object  of  68 
aggression  or  invasion.”  (The  New  York.  Times,  October  I4i{  Co 
1 937-)  Cf.  Vera  Micheles  Dean,  “Europe’s  Diplomatic  Tug  of  saj 
War,”  Foreign  Policy  Reports,  July  15,  1939,  pp.  103-104.  coi 

62.  Statement  of  October  26,  1937.  The  New  York  Tifitt,  tai 

October  27,  1937.  69 

63.  The  New  York  Times,  April  29,  July  5,  1939.  *** 

64.  This  belief  was  stressed  repeatedly  in  the  first  decade  after  ’5. 

the  World  War  by  the  well-known  Dutch  Foreign  Minitfer,  7o, 
Jonkeer  Van  Karnebeek,  in  explaining  the  country’s  wartunti  ’Q; 
policy.  Cf.  Nicolas  Japikse,  “Die  niederliindische  Ncutraliots  *  71, 
politik  in  ihrer  historischen  Entwicklung,”  Zeitschrift  jur  P(M  i  bei 
May  1938,  p.  282.  Fit 
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Is  i  den,  Denmark  and  Iceland.  Each  of  these  govcrn- 
d  i  ments  was  allowed  complete  freedom  to  conduct  its 
3,  [  own  policy,  but  the  several  representatives  declared 
n  j  it  “highly  desirable  that  the  rules  of  neutrality  ap- 
ly  1  plied  by  them  in  case  of  war  between  foreign  pow- 
U  I  ers  should  be  similar.”^’  The  new  rules,  which  re- 
11  affirm  legal  principles  of  neutrality,  are  completely 
n  divorced  from  post-war  efforts  to  distinguish  be- 
ie  tween  aggressor  and  victim  of  aggression.^  Thus 
a-  they  conform  with  the  policy  of  all  the  northern 
e,  countries  to  avoid  the  suspicion  or  hostility  of  every 
1C  group  of  powers.^^  The  northern  states  followed 
m  I  this  policy  in  the  joint  communication  of  July  i, 
lie  ^  1936,  which  recorded  their  unwillingness  to  partici- 
li-  pate  again  in  the  application  of  sanctions  under 
[3,  Ardcle  XVI  of  the  League  Covenant.^®  This  com¬ 
be  munication  and  the  1938  neutrality  rules  were  im- 
n-  plemented  on  July  24,  1938  when  all  of  the  Oslo 
ili-  states,  “in  a  spirit  of  independence  and  of  impartial¬ 
ity  towards  the  different  groupings  of  powers,” 
[i(.  j  joined  “in  declaring  that  they  regard  the  sanctions 
ijjt  1  system  as  having  ...  a  non-obligatory  character 
oj  i  These  states  all  feared  that  the  League  of  Nations 
(J  !  might  become  a  large  military  alliance — a  develop- 
ment  they  are  determined  to  avoid. 

ny  Scandinavian  policy  has  been  to  shun  commit- 
ta-  ments  to  any  country — including  bilateral  pacts  of 
gD  I  non-aggression  with  any  but  bordering  states — lest 
such  commitments  imply  political  association.^® 
While  Finland,  in  1932,  signed  a  non-aggression 
:a- 1 

if  a  65.  For  texts  of  the  joint  declaration  and  of  the  rules  adopted 
..J  t  by  each  government,  cf.  American  Journal  of  International  Imw, 
I  October  1938,  Supplement,  pp.  141-63.  The  new  rules — which 
'Ut  j  provide  for  questions  raised  by  submarine  warfare,  airplanes 
Jj  J  f  and  radio — bring  up  to  date  the  neutrality  rules  formulated  by 
!  the  Scandinavian  states  on  December  21,  1912.  The  1912  pro- 
^  I  visions,  based  in  turn  on  the  Hague  Conventions  of  1907, 
dcd  j  piided  the  Scandinavian  states  safely  through  the  World  War. 
i  Prior  to  that  time,  these  countries  had  had  common  rules  of 
f  neutrality  since  1853. 

j  66.  Until  1938  the  Scandinavian  states  supported  the  distinc- 
oiot  I  hon  between  aggressor  and  victim  of  aggression  in  the  League 
mio  I  although  they  have  always  been  reluctant  to  par- 

‘  I  ticipate  in  sanctions.  (Cf.  Jones,  The  Scandinavian  States  and 
iWC-  f  the  League  of  Nations,  cited,  passim.)  Their  present  policy  is  a 
return  to  the  pre-World  War  objectives  of  Scandinavian  govern- 
!  ments. 

entisf  67.  Cf.  Edvard  Hambro,  “Ideological  Neutrality,”  Acta  scan- 
grantj  iimvica  juris  gentium,  1939,  p.  116. 

St  ol  f  68.  jiiij  declaration  was  issued  one  week  after  the  League 
^  ^'“'‘•'1  Itad  acknowledged,  on  June  26,  1936,  that  League 

ug“l  sanctions  against  Italy  had  failed;  it  questioned  “whether  the 
conditions  under  which  we  have  undertaken  the  obligations  con- 
^imts,  tamed  in  the  Covenant  are  still  present  to  a  satisfactory  degree.” 

Cf.  Edvard  Hambro,  “Les  sanctions  et  I’attitude  actuelle 
ties  etats  du  Nord  apr^s  I’assemblce  de  la  Society  des  Nations  de 
;  aftfl  ^  Nord,  1938,  pp.  340-50. 

nistOi  70.  Cf.  Halvdan  Koht,  “Problems  of  Neutrality,”  Le  Nord, 
ini"  '938,  pp.  136-67. 

*  ^  Soviet  government  denounced  this  pact  on  Novem- 
wfW  I  w  28,  1939,  two  days  before  sending  planes  and  troops  into 
Puuand. 


pact  with  the  U.S.S.R.  as  a  border  state,^‘  both  Nor¬ 
way  and  Sweden  declined  similar  treaties.  The  is¬ 
sue  was  raised  again  on  April  28,  1939,  when  the 
German  government  offered  to  conclude  non¬ 
aggression  treaties  with  all  of  the  northern  coun¬ 
tries.  The  move  was  apparently  designed  to  keep 
these  countries  out  of  the  Franco-British  bloc,^^  and 
when  the  northern  Foreign  Ministers  met  at  Stock¬ 
holm  on  May  9  they  stated  again  their  determination 
to  “keep  outside  all  groups  of  powers  that  may  be 
formed  in  Europe.”’^  In  the  answers  delivered  on 
May  17,  only  Denmark  expressed  willingness  to 
enter  into  a  non-aggression  treaty  with  the  Reich. 
The  treaty  concluded  between  the  two  countries  on 
May  31  differed  from  previous  non-aggression  pacts 
signed  by  Germany  in  that  the  Danish  treaty  per¬ 
mits  both  countries  “a  normal  exchange  and  transit 
of  goods”  with  third  parties  in  time  of  war  as  in 
time  of  peace.  Theoretically  Denmark  may,  without 
violating  the  treaty,  continue  to  supply  Britain  and 
France  with  food  in  pr.e-war  proportions.  Although 
the  Danish  government  declared  itself  willing  to 
negotiate  similar  treaties  with  other  nations,  none 
has  been  concluded,  and  the  criterion  for  these 
pacts  with  Scandinavian  states  still  appears  to  be 
a  common  border.’^  At  the  same  time,  while  the 
northern  countries  are  opposed  in  principle  to  uni¬ 
lateral  guarantees  and  defense  treaties  alike,  they 
are  “jointly  satisfied”  with  any  expression  from 
other  governments  of  the  will  to  respect  their  terri¬ 
torial  integrity  and  independence.^’  Such  statements 
were  given  in  August  and  September  by  both  Brit¬ 
ain  and  Germany  to  each  of  the  Scandinavian  gov¬ 
ernments.  The  Reich,  however,  stipulated  that  its 
respect  depended  on  maintenance  of  “strict  neutral¬ 
ity”  by  these  states,  while  the  British  promised  to 

72.  Two  days  before  the  German  offer,  on  April  26,  the 
British  Parliamentary  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  Mr.  R.  A.  Butler,  stated  that  England  “would  not  be 
disinterested”  in  a  possible  British  guarantee  or  defense  pact 
fur  the  northern  countries  should  their  independence  appear 
to  be  threatened.  (Cf.  Nordisk.  Tidsshrijt  for  international  Ret, 
i939>  P-  K  15.)  The  next  day  C.  J.  Hambro,  President  of  the 
Norwegian  Storting,  indicated  that  “the  northern  countries 
have  not  requested  and  do  not  wish  any  such  guarantee,  nor 
have  they  been  approached  on  this  subject.”  (New  Yorl(  Herald 
Tribune,  April  28,  1939.)  On  July  6 — when  it  was  rumored 
that  the  U.S.S.R.  demanded,  of  Britain  and  France,  permission 
to  guarantee  Finland  as  the  Soviet  price  for  cooperating  against 
Germany — Finnish  Foreign  Minister  Erkko  stated  in  Parlia¬ 
ment  that  Finland  would  accept  no  guarantee  from  the  U.S.S.R. 
and  that  any  state  offering  “support”  on  the  basis  of  unwanted 
guarantees  would  be  regarded  as  an  aggressor.  {Acta  scandi- 
navica  juris  gentium,  1939,  p.  147.) 

73.  For  text  of  communique,  cf.  ibid.,  p.  64. 

74.  Even  the  possession  of  a  common  border  did  not  induce 
the  Netherlands  government  to  retreat  from  its  rigid  aloofness. 
The  Dutch  government  rejected  the  German  offer  more 
promptly  than  Sweden,  Norway  and  Finland.  Cf.  Otto  D. 
lolischus.  The  New  Yori(  Times,  May  18,  1939. 

75.  Communique  of  May  9,  1939,  cited  above,  footnote  73. 
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respect  Scandinavian  neutrality  “as  long  as  it  is  re¬ 
spected  by  Germany.” 

DEFENSE  MEASURES 

Since  1936  the  Oslo  states  have  become  increas¬ 
ingly  convinced  that  in  the  last  analysis  their  inde¬ 
pendence  can  be  preserved  only  through  their  own 
ability  to  discourage,  if  not  defeat,  any  potential  in¬ 
vader.  Toward  this  end,  each  government  has  done 
much  to  build  strong  defenses  well  adapted  to  the 
geography  of  its  own  country. 

The  new  Belgian  policy  adopted  in  October  1936 
called  for  completely  independent  defenses.  The 
term  of  military  service  in  Belgium  was  more  than 
doubled,  the  number  of  officers  increased  by  one- 
fourth,  and  appropriations  for  arms  and  fortifica¬ 
tions  considerably  enlarged.’^  Although  construc¬ 
tion  of  new  German  and  French  defense  lines  fac¬ 
ing  Belgium  reduced  the  possibility  of  using  the 
country  as  a  military  corridor,  new  Belgian  forts 
were  built,  old  ones  reconstructed,  and  work  on  the 
Albert  Canal  hastened.  This  canal,  begun  in  1930 
by  King  Albert,  and  opened  in  August  1939,  was 
originally  announced  as  a  commercial  waterway  to 
compete  with  the  Juliana  Canal  in  Holland.  Forti¬ 
fications,  however,  were  placed  strategically  along 
the  broad  channel,  the  banks  of  which  at  certain 
points  rise  nearly  vertical  to  heights  ranging  up  to 
210  feet.  The  Albert  Canal — protecting  Belgium’s 
industrial  district  along  a  front  of  seventy  miles — 
closes  the  “Maastricht  gap,”  and  with  the  Meuse 
River  forms  the  mainstay  of  Belgian  defenses  to  the 
east.’^  A  remaining  weakness  is  now  being  rem¬ 
edied  through  the  construction  of  Fort  Remou- 
champs,  which  will  complete  the  fortified  line  cover¬ 
ing  approaches  to  Liege  in  the  Meuse  Valley.  This 
project  was  begun  in  April  1939,  after  Forts  Eben, 
Emael,  Pepinster  and  Battice  already  had  been  com¬ 
pleted.  With  more  than  600,000  soldiers  to  man 
these  defenses,  the  Belgian  people  today  are  better 
able  to  defend  themselves  than  at  any  time. 

Netherlanders,  as  always  in  the  past,  rely  on  their 
marine  engineers  to  loose  the  sea  against  any  invad¬ 
ing  troops.  Holland’s  military  position  became 
weaker  with  the  advent  of  Belgium’s  new  fortifica¬ 
tions,  for  henceforth  a  sudden  military  thrust — by 
either  of  the  two  opposing  groups  of  European  pow¬ 
ers — could  succeed  best  through  the  Netherlands. 
Because  Dutch  defense  plans  require  efficient  man 
power  most  of  all,  the  draft  was  increased  in  Febru¬ 
ary  1938  from  19,500  to  32,000  men,  and  the  length 
of  military  service  extended  from  five  and  one-half 

76.  Cf.  van  Zeeland,  “Aims  of  Recent  Belgian  Foreign  Policy,” 
cited,  p.  144. 

77.  Clair  Price,  The  New  Yor/^  Times,  July  30,  1939. 


to  eleven  months.  Today  it  is  reported  that  the 
country  could  put  about  300,000  men  at  the  front. 
The  Dutch  have  built  concrete  casements  along 
their  eastern  and  southern  frontiers — where  the  land 
is  too  high  to  be  flooded.  After  September  1938 
the  Netherlands  redoubled  its  preparations.  Bridges 
over  every  canal  and  stream  were  mined,  and  trees 
were  dynamited  so  that  they  could  be  felled  to 
block  leading  highways.  Behind  these  preliminary 
defenses,  designed  to  check  rapid  invasion,  are  the 
canals.  Finally,  there  are  the  dikes,  arranged  so  that 
section  after  section  of  the  industrial  and  commer¬ 
cial  portion  of  western  Holland  can  be  flooded  in¬ 
dependently.’®  While  in  some  places  the  water 
would  reach  a  depth  of  seven  feet,  generally  it 
would  be  only  one  or  two  feet — but  sufficient  to  con- 1 
vert  the  fertile  soil  into  swampland  and  the  canals  1 
into  invisible  tank  traps.’^ 

The  Scandinavian  states,  long  noted  for  the  low 
level  of  their  armaments,  have  also  become  arma- ' 
ment-conscious.  In  1937  a  radical  change  of  view 
appeared  among  Danish  and  Norwegian  political 
parties,  which  heretofore  had  advocated  national  j 
disarmament.®®  New  defense  laws  in  Denmark  con-  , 
siderably  reinforced  the  country’s  military  prepara-  | 
tions,  and  in  January  1939  the  Social  Democratic  j 
Party  Congress  resolved  to  give  the  Danish  nation  | 
“a  military  force  which  will  permit  it  to  satisfy  the  ( 
obligations  of  a  neutral  state  on  land  and  sea.”*'  ( 
Construction  of  barracks  and  drilling  grounds  was  j 
begun  immediately,  and  measures  were  taken  to 
protect  civilians  against  aerial  attack.  The  total  war 
strength  of  the  Danish  army  is  between  100,000  and  ^ 
150,000  men.  Although  these  troops  would  have  to  ^ 
defend  only  a  narrow  42-mile  land  frontier  on  the 
south,  and  the  shallow  Danish  waters  have  been  | 
mined  to  prevent  access  by  sea,  the  country  is  ex- ' 
tremely  vulnerable  from  the  air  and  would  be  un-  ^ 
able  to  withstand  for  long  an  attack  by  any  great  ^ 
power.  Norway,  on  the  contrary,  with  its  moun- 
tains  and  rugged  coasts,  is  easy  to  defend.  Its  long 
coasdine  is  patrolled  by  a  moderate-sized  but  well- 
equipped  navy,  containing  a  great  number  of  mine- 
layers  and  minesweepers.  Its  present  defense  policy, 

78.  Fast  motor  boats,  armed  with  machine  guns  and  torpedo  V 
tubes,  have  been  constructed  to  patrol  shallow  Dutch  waters. 
(Cf.  Rene  MacColl,  “The  Defense  of  Holland,”  The  Nineteenth  8j 
Century  and  After,  March  1939,  pp.  321-24.)  The  Netherlands  h 
also  has  a  good,  moderate-sized  deep-sea  fleet,  but  at  present 
the  greater  part  of  it  guards  the  Netherlands  East  Indies.  ,V, 

79.  The  weakness  of  Holland’s  water  defenses  is  that  enemy 
airplanes  could  bomb  the  dikes  behind  Netherlands  lines  and 
thus  turn  the  water  weapon  against  the  Dutch  themselves. 

80.  In  spite  of  their  efforts  since  1937,  Denmark  and  Norway 

have  not  yet  overcome  the  military  handicaps  which  tky) 
assumed  during  their  advocacy  of  disarmament.  ^  Set 

81.  Quoted  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  N.  R.  Allerup,  in 
Defense  nationale:  Danemark,”  Le  Nord,  1939,  p.  14-  lie 
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I'  f  laid  down  in  1937,  is  twofold:  to  protect  Norwegian 
neutrality  without  getting  directly  involved  in  mil- 
ig  itary  operations;  and  by  force  of  arms  to  prevent 
id  belligerents  from  illegal  use  of  Norwegian  terri- 
[8  torial  waters.®^  To  give  effect  to  this  policy,  the 
K  Norwegian  Storting  has  appropriated  large  sums 
“  during  the  past  three  years,  and  authorized  the  con- 
to  struction  of  strategic  roads  and  railways. 

^  The  Swedish  defense  law  of  1936  provided  for 
“  sweeping  changes  in  the  country’s  military  forces: 
shifts  of  personnel  and  rank,  more  divisions  and 
annual  contingents  of  recruits,  modernized  equip- 
ment,  heavier  ships  and  coastal  defenses,  and  the 
“  !  creation  of  seven  new  air  squadrons.®*  Sweden’s 
I  material  wealth  and  industrial  resources  made  rapid 
!  rearmament  possible.  The  country’s  armaments  in- 
^  dustry— one  of  the  best  in  Europe,  with  plants  at 
Bofors,  Bjorkborn,  Jonkoping,  Landskrona,  and 
Linkoping — is  well  able  to  supply  national  needs 
except  in  airplanes.  In  1938  the  Riksdag  appropri- 
^  ated  special  sums  for  strengthening  the  air  force 
^  and,  since  the  September  crisis  of  that  year,  progress 
^  has  been  made  toward  protecting  the  civil  popula- 
tion  against  air  raids.®**  Defense  appropriations  for 
^2-  the  budget  year  1939-1940  will  come  to  at  least 
879,036,000  kronor — or  well  over  $200,000,000  for 
the  population  of  6,300,000.®*  While  the  regular 
^  Swedish  army,  before  August  1939,  numbered  only 
60,000  men,  the  country’s  wartime  strength  now  is 
vas  about  600,000. 

Finland’s  capacity  for  resisting  Soviet  troops  sur- 
prised  those  who  think  of  military  strength  in 
terms  of  numbers  only.  Until  1934  Finnish  national 
the  organized,  as  in  most  countries,  on  the 

1  basis  of  mobilizing  troops  by  divisions.  In  that  year, 
however,  defense  mobilization  was  placed  on  a 
“  !  territorial  instead  of  a  divisional  basis.  Each  soldier 


rcat  assigned  to  the  terrain  he  knew  best,  and  large 
I  units  composed  of  men  from  all  over  the  country 
)  were  abolished.  Hence 
crises  much  time  could 
line-  arrangement  was  strengthened  by  highly  mo- 
bile  covering  trexaps,  army  instruction  units,  and 
volunteer  Civic  Guards  formed  in  each  county.®^ 
rp«io  With  its  men  trained  to  operate  in  the  cold,  rocky, 

'atm. 

*^P^®'**  0yvinn  0i,  “La  Defense  Rationale;  Norvfege,” 
rlanoi  Nord,  1939,  pp.  29-32. 

83.  Colonel  K.  A.  Bratt,  “La  Defense  Rationale:  Suede,”  Le 

^ord,  1939,  pp.  40-43. 

Hedin,  “Sweden  and  the  War,”  American 
Swedish  Monthly,  October  1939,  p.  4. 

orwav  *938-1939  Sweden  spent  about  $60,000,000  for  de- 

*933'i934  only  $30,000,000.  Sweden  has  always 
'  1  ?  ’**  defense  appropriations  and  preparedness  among  the 

*  Scandinavian  states. 

’  86.  Colonel  A.  F.  Airo,  “La  Defense  Rationale:  Finlande,” 

ILeNord.  1939,  pp.  17-26. 


,  in  mobilization  during 
be  saved.  This  new  terri- 


thickly  wcxxled  lakeland,  the  Finnish  army  counted 
on  harassing  any  foe  by  guerrilla  tactics.  Finland 
has  been  guarding  its  border  closely  since  1936,  and 
in  the  spring  of  1939  began  to  strengthen  fortifica¬ 
tions  along  its  Soviet  frontier.®^  Its  chief  weakness, 
as  the  Soviet  campaign  showed,  was  in  the  air;  but, 
for  a  country  where  83  per  cent  of  the  population 
lives  in  rural  sections,  airplanes  alone  could  not 
bring  defeat. 

The  attack  on  Finland  again  raised  the  question 
of  Scandinavian  military  cooperation.  Early  in  1937 
the  northern  countries  seemed  ready  to  cooperate 
for  mutual  defense  of  their  neutrality  as  well  as  for 
commercial  aims.  Each  of  the  four  states  was  then 
directed  by  socialist  governments,  and  it  was  na¬ 
tural  that  when  self-interest  demanded  new  de¬ 
fenses  these  governments — which  agreed  on  most 
domestic  as  well  as  international  problems,  and  were 
not  impeded  by  extreme  forms  of  nationalism — 
should  have  considered  cooperative  plans.®®  It  was 
at  this  time  that  the  Danish  Cabinet  departed  from 
its  traditional  policy  of  demilitarization,  reported¬ 
ly  on  Sweden’s  suggestion  that  joint  responsibility 
for  northern  defense  requires  the  same  measure  of 
preparedness  by  each  of  the  northern  countries.®^ 
During  these  three  intervening  years,  parallel  de¬ 
fense  policies  have  been  followed,  but  without  defi¬ 
nite  commitments  for  assistance.  Presumably,  how¬ 
ever,  immediate  collaboration  would  be  possible  in 
case  of  an  emergency.  Denmark  cannot  be  counted 
on  for  assistance  to  any  one  at  the  expense  of  an¬ 
tagonizing  Germany,  but  Norway  and  Sweden 
may  be  expected  to  aid  whenever  they  feel  further 
delay  imperils  their  safety.^®  Together  these  three 
Scandinavian  states  have  about  1,000,000  trained 
soldiers,  400  to  600  fighting  planes,  14  coast  defense 
ships  or  battleships,  35  submarines,  and  almost  150 
small  naval  vessels.^*  United  they  are  “potentially 

87.  Cf.  The  New  Yorl{  Times,  October  8,  1939. 

88.  For  descriptions  of  each  government,  cf.  Political  Hand- 
hooh_  of  the  World,  1937,  edited  by  Walter  H.  Mallory  (New 
York,  Harper  and  Brothers,  for  the  Council  on  Foreign  Re¬ 
lations,  1937),  pp.  50-52,  141-43,  179-80.  Ibid.,  1938,  pp.  67- 
68.  Cf.  also  Naboth  Hedin,  “Small  Countries  Get  Together,” 
American  Swedish  Monthly,  March  1937,  p.  23. 

89.  Naboth  Hedin,  ibid.,  p.  23. 

90.  The  Norwegian  press  brought  out  this  point  on  Decem¬ 
ber  16,  by  urging  editorially  that  military  assistance  should  be 
given  Finland  before  Norway  and  Sweden  find  themselves 
facing  the  U.S.S.R.  alone  (New  York.  Post,  December  16, 
1 939-)  Throughout  the  Russo-Finnish  conflict  private  citizens 
from  all  of  the  Scandinavian  countries  have  been  very  generous 
in  aiding  the  Finns.  The  larger  question  of  official  assistance, 
being  more  dangerous  in  its  possible  consequences,  still  remains 
unanswered. 

91.  Hanson  W.  Baldwin,  The  New  York  Times,  December  11, 
1939.  Military  training  for  Scandinavian  soldiers  is  not  as  in¬ 
tense  as  for  conscripts  in  other  countries,  so  the  actual  degree 
of  Scandinavian  preparedness  is  somewhat  lower  than  the 
number  of  “trained  soldiers”  would  indicate.  While  in  France 
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powerful”;  divided  they  are  “strategically  and 
tactically  weak.” 

The  joint  Swedish-Finnish  scheme  for  rcfortify- 
ing  the  strategic  Aland  Islands,  finally  blocked  in 
June  1939  by  Soviet  opposition,  indicated  that  tan¬ 
gible  military  collaboration  among  the  northern 
states  is  not  impracticable.^^  The  Aland  question 
had  produced  friction  between  Sweden  and  Finland 
in  1920-1921,  until  the  League  of  Nations  Council 
decided  that  the  islands  should  belong  to  Finland 
and  be  “permanently”  neutralized.  Complete  har¬ 
mony  between  the  two  states  reappeared  when  Fin¬ 
land  wholeheartedly  joined  the  Scandinavian  group 
in  1935.  In  April  and  May  1938  the  Finnish  and 
Swedish  governments  discussed  what  common 
measures  might  prevent  violation  of  Aland  neutral¬ 
ity  by  outside  powers,  and  during  the  September 
crisis  of  1938 — when  it  was  rumored  that  both  Ger¬ 
many  and  the  U.S.S.R.  were  ready  to  seize  the 
islands — Sweden  and  Finland  prepared  for  prompt 
fortification.’^  The  two  governments  on  January  7, 
1939  agreed  on  final  plans  for  defending  the  islands, 
and  soon  afterward  the  Finnish  Parliament  voted 
the  credits  necessary  to  begin  construction  of  fortifi¬ 
cations.’'*  On  May  9  the  Swedish  government  pro¬ 
posed  in  the  Riksdag  an  amendment  to  the  con¬ 
scription  law  so  that  conscripts  might  be  used  out¬ 
side  the  country  to  defend  the  Aland  Islands,  but 
this  proposal  was  withdrawn  on  June  3  to  avoid 
tension  with  the  U.S.S.R.”  The  Aland  plan,  tempo¬ 
rarily  dropped,  was  revived  by  Finland  in  Decem¬ 
ber  1939  to  prevent  Soviet  occupation  of  the  islands. 
Sweden  cooperated  by  mining,  on  December  5,  all 

and  Germany,  for  example,  the  period  of  required  military 
training  prior  to  the  present  war  was  two  years,  in  Finland  it 
was  15  months,  in  Sweden  6  months,  in  Denmark  5  months, 
and  in  Norway  only  84  days. 

92.  The  Aland  Islands  command  access  to  and  egress  from 
the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  and  their  control  consequently  is  essential 
to  the  coastal  defense  of  both  Sweden  and  Finland.  A  third 
power  in  control  of  the  islands  would  have  little  difficulty  in 
organizing  an  attack  on  cither  country.  At  the  same  time, 
the  Soviet  Union  has  claimed  that  its  military  interests  in  the 
islands  arc  greater  than  those  of  Sweden,  and  consequently 
that  Finland  should  have  consulted  it  as  well  as  Sweden. 

93.  For  Foreign  Minister  Sandler’s  Stockholm  address  of  No¬ 
vember  2,  1938,  cf.  Naboth  Hedin,  “The  Defense  of  the  Aland 
Islands,”  American  Swedish  Monthly,  December  1938,  p.  32. 

94.  Cf.  Erik  Bruel,  “Alandssp0rgsmaalets  sencstc  Fase,”  Nor- 
dis\  Tidsskrift  for  international  Ret,  1939,  pp.  48-50. 

95.  The  U.S.S.R.  demanded,  in  May  1939,  that  the  League 
of  Nations  Council  postpone  all  action  on  the  case  until  the 
Soviet  government  received  complete  dcuils  of  the  Aland  for¬ 
tification  plans.  Owing  to  Soviet  opposition,  the  League  Council 
came  to  no  decision.  Swedish  and  Finnish  delegates  declared, 
however,  that  Council  approval  was  not  required,  in  as  much 
as  all  states  which  had  signed  the  neutralization  convention 
of  October  20,  1921  had  consented  to  militarization  for  the 
islands.  For  a  complete  review  of  the  Aland  question,  cf.  N.  J. 
Padclford  and  K.  G.  A.  Andersson,  “The  Aaland  Islands 
Ouestion,”  American  Journal  of  International  Imw,  July  1939, 
pp.  465-87. 


the  waters  on  its  side  of  the  islands — a  move  which,  * 
with  the  Finnish  measures,  completely  closed  the 
Gulf  of  Bothnia  to  Soviet  warships. 

Military  cooperation  between  the  Low  Coun¬ 
tries,  as  events  during  the  Venloo  crisis  early  in 
November  1939  revealed,  is  also  a  real  possibility. 
While  Belgo-Dutch  relations  were  none  too  cordial  ' 
during  most  of  the  post-war  period.  King  Leopold’s 
state  visit  to  The  Hague  in  November  1938  appears 
to  have  effected  a  complete  rapprochement.  In  the 
summer  of  1939,  influential  circles  in  Belgium  and  i 
the  Netherlands  called  for  the  formation  of  a  dc-  ! 
fensive  bloc  which  would  unite  the  economic  and  | 
military  forces  of  the  two  countries — a  reversion 
to  the  status  existing  before  1830.’^  Reports  of  a 
military  alliance  are  now  vigorously  denied  in  both  ! 
capitals,  but  there  is  little  doubt  that  parallel  defense 
action  would  follow  invasion  of  either  country.  Both 
states  simultaneously  flooded  sections  of  their  low¬ 
lands  in  preliminary  defense  measures  on  Septem-  | 
her  22,  when  German  troop  concentrations  across  ; 
from  the  Belgian  border  had  apparently  alarmed  j 
their  governments.  Authoritative  Belgian  sources  1 
reported  on  November  ii  that,  even  if  Belgian  ’ 
troops  should  remain  to  defend  their  own  territory  j 
during  a  German  attack  on  Holland,  Brussels  ) 
would  permit  Allied  forces  to  cross  the  country  and 
aid  the  Netherlands.’^  This  report  seemed  to  sub 
stantiate  the  belief  that  King  Leopold  and  Queen 
Wilhelmina  on  November  7  had  discussed  common 
defense  measures  as  well  as  their  joint  mediation 
proposal.’® 

EFFECTS  OF  WAR  ON  THE  OSLO  STATES 

The  direct  effects  of  war  on  the  Oslo  states  ac¬ 
count  for  their  activities  in  reinforcing  their  de¬ 
fenses.  Only  Norway  and  Sweden  have  escaped  ter¬ 
ritorial  violations,  and  these  two  countries  have  suf-  j 
fered  most  heavily  in  shipping  losses.  Except  for  ^ 
the  border  clash  at  Venloo  on  November  9 — when 
several  armed  German  guards  rushed  across  the 
Dutch  border,  seized  two  British  agents,  and  killed 
a  Netherlands  intelligence  officer” — the  major  ter¬ 
ritorial  violations  have  been  from  the  air.  A  fore- 

96.  Former  Premier  van  Zeeland,  writing  at  the  outbreak  of 
war,  said  that  this  “idea  seems  to  have  come  either  too  soon  ( 
or  too  late.  But  perhaps  an  occasion  for  it  will  reappear. 
(“Aims  of  Recent  Belgian  Foreign  Policy,”  cited,  p.  146O  j 

97.  The  New  Yorl{  Times,  November  12,  1939-  This  poai-  j 
bility  of  Belgian-Netherlands  cooperation  was  reported,  during  ! 
the  Venloo  crisis,  as  the  leading  deterrent  to  a  German  invasion 
of  Holland. 

98.  Ibid.,  November  8,  1939.  ^ 

99.  A  second  German-Nethcrlands  border  incident  at  Venloo 
was  reported  two  days  later,  when  “about  twenty”  German  | 
soldiers  crossed  into  Holland  in  a  large  military  truck,  but  no  j 
casualties  resulted.  The  New  Yorl^  Times,  November  12,  1939-  1 
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taste  of  what  war  may  mean  for  the  neutrals  was 
given  on  September  4  when  four  British  bombs — 
intended  for  the  German  airbase  on  the  island  of 
Sylt,  twenty  miles  distant — fell  on  the  Danish  town 
of  Esbjerg,  killing  at  least  one  person,  wounding 
seven,  and  destroying  two  houses.  On  several  occa¬ 
sions  German  planes  have  fired  on  Dutch  aircraft, 
with  casualties  resulting.  The  greatest  losses  among 
the  neutrals,  however,  have  been  sustained  at  sea. 
During  the  first  two  months  of  hostilities,  German 
torpedoes  sank  a  number  of  Scandinavian  vessels 
carrying  wood  pulp,  which  German  sources  termed 
contraband  although  it  was  not  specified  as  such  on 
the  published  lists  until  October  i.  In  addition, 
many  vessels  have  been  held  at  belligerent  contra¬ 
band  control  ports,  and  still  others  sunk  by  mines. 

Their  shipping  largely  driven  from  the  seas  by 
violence  and  bl(x:kade,  the  Oslo  countries  cannot 
obtain  many  essential  supplies.  No  surpluses  have 
been  accumulated  since  the  middle  of  September, 
when  Great  Britain  began  to  ration  goods  con¬ 
signed  to  countries  through  which  transshipment  to 
Germany  is  possible,  so  every  unexpected  loss  or 
delay  of  shipments  is  keenly  felt.  The  ports  of 
Rotterdam  and  Antwerp,  deprived  of  the  through 
traffic  on  which  they  live,  have  been  hit  especially 
hard.  By  October  20  Belgium  had  suffered  a  new 
three-year  record  for  unemployment.  Fishermen  in 
all  the  Oslo  countries  have  been  kept  from  working 
by  the  prevalence  of  mine  fields,  and  the  price  of  fish 
in  Holland  had  trebled  by  the  middle  of  October. 
During  the  first  month  of  warfare,  in  fact,  most  food 
costs  rose,  in  spite  of  government  efforts  to  establish 
maximum  prices.  While  domestic  populations  faced 
shortages  of  provisions,  commercial  and  industrial 
interests  suffered  heavy  losses  in  foreign  markets 
as  their  export  trade  declined.  All  of  the  Oslo  coun¬ 
tries,  except  Norway,  showed  heavy  losses  in  their 
foreign  trade.  The  total  value  of  imports  to  these 
states  in  September  1939  was  almost  25  per  cent  less 
than  the  corresponding  value  for  August,  and  Sep¬ 
tember  exports  were  20  per  cent  less  than  those  for 
the  preceding  month.*°°  Even  the  prosperity  of 
Norway,  whose  trade  increased  5  per  cent  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  was  misleading.  Norwegian  commerce, 
founded  on  boom  trade  in  a  few  commodities  such 
as  fish,  wood  pulp,  electro-chemical  products  and 
aluminum,  now  reflects  the  same  uneven  distri¬ 
bution  of  gains  and  losses  that  characterized  its 
World  War  commerce.  This  is  true  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  of  all  the  Oslo  states,  in  which  the  dislocation 
of  trade  naturally  augments  unemployment  and 
financial  problems. 

To  combat  hardships  resulting  from  the  war, 
the  small  neutrals  have  acted  much  more  promptly 


than  in  1914-1918,  when  they  first  assumed  that 
neutrality  would  assure  normal  existence.  After 
the  crisis  developed  in  August  1939,  each  of  the 
Oslo  governments  announced  that  measures  had  al¬ 
ready  been  taken  to  store  supplies  of  deficient  raw 
‘materials  and  foodstuffs.  Accumulated  reserves 
were  far  from  adequate,  but  the  respective  govern¬ 
ments  were  immediately  prepared  to  assure  the 
needs  of  their  peoples.  During  the  first  week  of 
September,  all  of  the  Oslo  states  required  export 
licenses  for  basic  foodstuffs  and  essential  raw  ma¬ 
terials.  Import  permits  were  later  established  for 
luxuries,  to  conserve  foreign  exchange  which  fell 
off  as  exports  decreased.  Each  government  has 
found  it  necessary  to  institute  rationing  of  strategic 
supplies — particularly  foodstuffs,  fuel  and  gasoline. 
In  Belgium,  where  provisions  for  scarcely  a  month 
had  been  stored  before  September,  the  Public  Sup¬ 
plies  Office  proved  unable  to  combat  private  hoard¬ 
ing  of  sugar,  coffee,  salt,  soap,  flour  and  gasoline. 
Finally,  on  October  4,  all  stocks  of  these  supplies 
were  ordered  to  be  registered.  Regulations  on  con¬ 
sumption  of  deficient  commodities  are  now  stabil¬ 
ized  and  similar  in  all  the  Oslo  states.*®'  *®^ 

The  maintenance  of  foreign  trade  has  been  as¬ 
sured  in  so  far  as  possible  by  frequent  conversations 
among  trade  representatives  in  the  various  Euro¬ 
pean  capitals.  The  Oslo  states  have  also  intensified 
commercial  cooperation  among  themselves.  A  per¬ 
manent  committee  of  the  Oslo  group,  established 
at  the  Brussels  Conference  on  August  23,  met  twice 
during  the  first  two  weeks  of  September  to  discuss 
food  and  raw  materials  problems  created  by  the 
war.  This  committee  still  functions,  consulting  on 
matters  of  mutual  interest.  Through  routine  conver¬ 
sations  in  all  belligerent  capitals,  the  Oslo  states 
have  largely  succeeded  in  balancing  their  commer¬ 
cial  ties  with  each  side,  and  have  thus  avoided  be¬ 
coming  too  dependent  on  either.*®^  The  British 

100.  Cf.  Deutsche  Bergwerk^s-Zeitung  (Diisscldorf),  Novem¬ 
ber  4,  1939.  Cf.  also  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Commerce 
Reports,  October  14,  1939,  pp.  911-12;  October  21,  1939.  P- 
942;  December  2,  1939,  p.  1104. 

101-102.  Institut  fiir  Konjunkturforschung,  “Rationing  in 
Neutral  Countries,”  Weekly  Report  (Berlin,  October  19,  1939), 
pp.  94-96. 

103.  Danish  food  exports  offered  one  of  the  most  serious  diffi¬ 
culties.  Following  the  German  seizure  of  three  Danish  vessels 
destined  for  England  on  September  30,  all  shipments  of  food¬ 
stuffs  from  Denmark  were  stopped,  and  killings  in  slaughter¬ 
houses  halted.  On  October  12  an  agreement  was  finally  reached 
whereby  Germany  permits  Danish  foodstuffs  to  go  to  England, 
and — as  during  the  World  War — continues  to  receive  a  pro¬ 
portionate  share  of  Danish  foods  itself.  (U.S.  Department  of 
Commerce,  Commerce  Reports,  December  2,  1939,  p.  H03.) 
For  Denmark’s  arrangement  with  Britain  and  Germany  during 
the  World  War,  cf.  Keith  Hutchison,  “Scandinavia  in  Peril,” 
The  Nation,  October  7,  1939,  p.  368;  also  Hugh  Ritchie,  The 
"Navicert"  System  during  the  World  War  (Washington,  Car¬ 
negie  Endowment  for  International  Peace,  1938). 
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government  still  strives  to  cut  transshipments  to 
and  from  Germany,  however,  while  the  Reich  con¬ 
tinues  to  berate  the  small  neutrals  for  “submitting 
to  the  British  blockade.”*®'*  To  parry  these  moves, 
the  Oslo  states  have  vigorously  protested  in  both 
London  and  Berlin,  and  demanded  respect  for  their 
rights  as  neutrals.  But  they  cannot  enforce  their 
demands  against  powerful  belligerents  without 
themselves  resorting  to  force. 

Whether,  or  how  long,  the  remaining  Oslo  states 
can  escape  Finland’s  fate  depends  on  the  progress 
of  events  from  day  to  day.  Certainly  their  position 
is  not  an  enviable  one.  Their  geographical  situation 
and  their  material  resources  make  them  important 
to  Britain,  France,  Germany  and  the  U.S.S.R.  alike 
— and  in  the  final  analysis  their  future  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  decided  by  belligerent  considerations  of  mil¬ 
itary  necessity.  They  do  not,  however,  idly  await 
these  results.  Their  positive  policy  of  collaboration 
in  matters  of  mutual  interest  has  drawn  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  all  neutrals,  and  their  pooled  resources  may 
yet  induce  belligerents  to  respect  their  neutrality. 

ALTERNATIVES  AHEAD 

At  the  same  time,  the  serious  question  arises 
whether  it  is  possible  or  even  desirable  for  these 
countries  to  remain  neutral  under  present  condi¬ 
tions.  Europe’s  “war  of  nerves”  became  actual  war¬ 
fare  for  much  of  Europe  in  September,  but  for  the 
small  neutrals  the  war  of  nerves  continues.  Just  as 
Britain  and  France  eventually  preferred  war  itself 
to  the  perennial  fear  of  war,  many  people  in  the 
Oslo  states  have  begun  to  wonder  how  long  they 
can  stand  the  strain  of  such  peace  as  they  still  enjoy. 
Neutrality,  they  believe,  becomes  a  sham  when  its 
continuation  involves  grave  economic  and  political 
losses  which  curtail  and  may  destroy  their  freedom. 

104.  The  British-Swedish  war-trade  agreement,  announced  on 
December  27,  1939,  may  be  one  of  a  new  series  of  economic 
moves  through  which  the  Allies  intend  to  force  German  sub¬ 
mission.  Germany,  remembering  the  hardships  of  1917-1918, 
will  doubtless  demand  other  concessions  to  offset  those  won 
by  Britain  and  France.  The  force  of  German  press  attacks  on 
Sweden — which  apparently  caused  the  resignation  of  Foreign 
Minister  Sandler  on  December  12,  1939 — has  led  to  new  pre¬ 
cautions  in  Scandinavia.  Both  Sweden  and  Norway,  however, 
have  denied  persistent  rumors  of  Allied  guarantees  against 
attack  by  Germany.  (Cf.  Maurice  Feldman,  “Sweden  Prepares,” 
The  Nation,  January  13,  1940,  pp.  43-44.) 
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They  would  fight,  if  they  must,  to  preserve  thdr 
independence.  The  Oslo  states  see  many  disadvan- 
tages  in  joining  either  group  of  belligerents,  but  if 
they  are  forced  to  align  themselves  with  one  side, 
each  of  them  would  choose  that  side  which  seems 
most  likely  to  assure  its  independence  after  the  war 
is  ended.  None  of  them  will  make  common 
cause  with  the  Soviet  Union.  The  British  blockade 
has  aroused  bitter  antagonism  in  these  small  com¬ 
mercial  nations,  but  German  mines  and  torpedoes 
are  resented  even  more.  The  Low  Countries, 
especially,  remember  the  fate  of  Austria,  Czecho¬ 
slovakia  and  Poland.  The  northern  countries— wit¬ 
nessing  a  complete  reversal  of  the  German  position 
toward  Finland — ^fear  that  Hitler  may  have  paid 
for  the  Soviet-German  pact  by  promising  Stalin  a 
free  hand  in  Scandinavia.  Under  these  circum¬ 
stances,  the  least  of  several  evils  for  each  of  the  Oslo 
states  may  be  to  cast  its  lot  with  Britain  and  France. 
Already  sentiment  both  in  the  Low  Countries  and 
in  Scandinavia  is  overwhelmingly  pro-Ally. 

Distaste  for  openly  joining  one  side  or  the  other 
has  sustained  the  hope  of  the  Oslo  states  that  Brit¬ 
ain,  France  and  Germany  may  yet  negotiate  a 
peace.  It  is  pointed  out  in  the  Oslo  states  that  the 
November  7  mediation  offer  of  King  Leopold  and 
Queen  Wilhelmina  is  still  open.  In  tendering  their 
good  offices  the  two  sovereigns  hoped  to  sponsor  a 
“first  step  . . .  toward  the  establishment  of  a  durable 
peace.”*®’  The  quest  for  a  durable  peace  led  all  (rf 
these  states  in  1919-1920  to  give  up  their  policy  of 
absolute  neutrality  and  join  the  League  of  Nations, 
which  they  believed  would  assure  peace  to  all  na¬ 
tions.  Presumably  they  would  be  willing  to  try  this 
course  again,  especially  if  they  felt  that  the  great 
powers  were  genuinely  interested  in  using  the  new 
League  to  achieve  European  reconstruction.  The 
small  neutrals  are  still  free  from  animosities  created 
on  the  battlefield.  Their  policy  of  rigid  impartiality 
has  won  for  them  the  confidence  and  good  will  of 
all  belligerents.  If  a  new  League — free  from  the 
taint  of  big-power  alliance — is  formed  to  assure  the 
peace  of  Europe,  it  may  look  to  the  Oslo  states  for 
guidance. 

I  O';.  For  text  of  the  letter  sent  to  the  British  King,  the  Prcfl- 
dent  of  France,  and  the  German  Chancellor,  cf.  The  New  York 
Times,  November  8,  1939. 
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